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EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING IN A 
DEMOCRACY’ 


By Dr. JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


I WELCOME the opportunity to take part 
in this conference, which has been called to 
consider practical ways of securing coopera- 
tion among broadcasters, educators and rep- 
resentatives of eleemosynary organizations 
seeking to discover ways in which radio 
broadcasting may render a more effective 
educational service for the American people. 

We are all aware that radio broadeasting 
has become an important instrument of 
public enlightenment and that it is having 
far-reaching effects upon the lives of young 
people and adults throughout the nation. 
This fact has been recognized by many 
groups. In this connection, I wish to com- 
mend the Women’s Radio Committee, the 
National Council of Parent Education and 
other socially minded agencies for their 
efforts to raise the standard of radio 
programs for children. Approaching the 
problem from another angle, parents and 
teachers have been working quietly to teach 
discrimination and raise children’s stand- 
ards of taste for radio programs. The chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is to be congratulated upon his 
recent public utterances regarding radio 
programs for children. It is my opinion 
that his statements—coming as they do from 
the head of the Federal regulatory body— 
will have a salutary effect upon certain 
broadeasters who unfortunately do not have 
a sufficiently well-developed sense of public 


18tatement before the conference called by the 
Broadcasting Division of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, May 15. 





responsibility to limit their production to 
wholesome programs. 

It is in line with the congressional man- 
date made at the time the Office of Eduea- 
tion was established, namely, ‘‘To promote 
education,’’ that I present some observa- 
tions on the problems before this body. I 
see it as a part of my responsibility as Com- 
missioner of Education to cooperate with 
every agency, public and private, in mak- 
ing education perform its essential function 
in our democracy. 

I am interested in education not merely 
as a means to some end, but also as a process 
which gives inspiration to living. There 
are many objectives toward which we can 
best move through the medium of education, 
but primarily and fundamentally the proc- 
ess of achieving should be one which pre- 
serves and more fully develops the spirit 
and practice of democracy. 

The concept and ideal of self-government 
are under fire to-day from many quarters. 
Our thoughtful citizens and students of 
government are anxious about the future of 
American democracy, and with considerable 
justification. In my opinion, there is no 
greater crusade before us than the ringing 
challenge to make democracy work. Else- 
where in the world, art, religion, folk-ways, 
free speech and other spiritual and moral 
values—in a word, the basic attributes of 
civilization—have been lost in the fury of a 
regimented dictatorship. So it seems to me 
that all roads here in America should lead 
to the one great goal of making democracy 
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work and thus preserving it for ourselves 
and for our posterity. 

We must not over-simplify this business 
of dictatorship and lose sight of its essential 
assuming that the important 
To my 


quality by 


thing about it is the ‘‘dictator.”’ 
thinking the heart of the modern conflict 
between democracy and dictatorship lies 
in the juxtaposition of two verbs: They 
are ‘‘representing’’ and _ ‘‘dictating.’’ 
Whether the dictator is one man or a group 
or even a given majority is a matter of 
form or degree rather than an important 
difference in kind. Democracy insists on a 
process which constantly and adequately 
represents the will of the majority. But 
it also insists that a given majority shall 
not assume dictatorial powers to perpetuate 
itself as a majority by ruthlessly or other- 
wise suppressing the minority. 

of communication—radio, 


Our 
newspapers and to a large extent the motion 


system 


pictures—is privately owned and operated. 
We have not taken the lead of certain Euro- 
pean countries in making these mechanisms 
for the transmission of ideas government 
monopolies. I shall not argue this contro- 
versial question except to make this perti- 
nent remark: Regardless of who owns these 
lines of communication or what authority 
operates them at any given time, it is essen- 
tial to the preservation of our democracy 
that they be used to represent the American 
people and not to dictate to them. 

I realize how difficult it is to approxi- 
mate the achievement of that ideal. Never- 
theless, that is the ideal toward which I 
believe we must strive. Men of historical 
perspective know that every dictatorship 
sooner or later bows to the forces of opposi- 
tion which it inevitably creates and nour- 
ishes. It is for this reason in large part 
that men of vision have so determinedly 
fought for representative government by 
which to avoid the wastes and conflicts of 
despotism. 

However, I am not going to make you an 


address on democracy. Nor do I wish at 
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this time to elaborate a discussion of free. 
dom of speech and its counterpart, freedom 
to learn. But I do feel that it is importan; 
to raise the following question at this eon. 
ference, namely, How can we perfect a sys- 
tem of controls by which this awe-inspiring 
and marvelous instrumentality of communi- 
cation, the radio, shall be made fully an 
fairly to represent the needs and desires of 
the American people? 

At this point may I eall your attention to 
the importance of the radio as a means of 
extending the public forum to the air. Hay- 
ing long been an advocate of the discussion 
method of treating public questions, I favor 
a fair presentation of all sides of controver- 
sial subjects on the air, just as I do in public 
forums, with minority groups given fair 
representation. In this respect the air chan- 
nels should be kept essentially free from 
governmental or commercial censorship. 
The honorable Harold L. Ickes, secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, states: 


In the interest of the public, the radio must 
always be kept free. I do not mean ‘‘freedom’’ 
to vilify, to defame, to misrepresent, to caricature, 
to spread false information, while denying any real 
opportunity of defense to those who are defamed 
and vilified. I mean actual freedom, the freedom of 
individuals and of political parties, consistent with 
the rights of others, to explain their views, to 
espouse their causes and to defend themselves from 
unfair and unjust attacks. 


I am sure you will agree that in the in- 
terest of the public some discrimination 
must be exercised with the limited air time 
available. But two dangers in the expres- 
sion of this discrimination face us: First, 
who is to do the discriminating, and second, 
how are we to make sure that such discrimi- 
nation is in the public interest ? 

May I suggest that perhaps one of the 
results of this conference might well be a 
truly representative body of citizens enjoy- 
ing the confidence of our people, with their 
differing religious, political and economic 
ideas, to carry forward cooperative studies 
of the application of radio to education. 
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Believing in the democratic process of ar- 
riving at solutions I feel that it is in some 
improved system of continued collaboration 
that we may adjust and direct discrimina- 
tion in the public interest. 

As much as I am interested in the general 
educational-cultural influence of radio and 
its use in civie education, as United States 
Commissioner of Education I am more 
directly concerned with the use of radio for 
and by organized education. We feel that 
herein lies our greatest opportunity to serve 
the purposes of true education. The results 
of research and experimentation that have 
come to our attention demonstrate that the 
radio has unmeasured educational value and 
a wide range of possible applications. It 
also appears to have some very definite 
limitations. 

Without minimizing the enormous amount 
of pioneer work that has been done by such 
agencies as the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Edueation, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the college broadcasting 
stations, and the various schools of the air, 
it seems clear that the educational use of the 
radio has not kept pace with its use for 
entertainment purposes. I am not in a posi- 
tion to explain all the reasons for this edu- 
cational backwardness, but certainly one of 
the reasons has been the lack of cooperation 
on the part of educators, broadcasters and 
civie leaders in a solution of the basic prob- 
lems involved. 

It is rather generally recognized that the 
educational use of radio is one of the rough 
spots in our broadeasting system. The 
problems involved are so intricately inter- 
woven with the broadcasting system itself 
that drastic changes in the system have been 
proposed to Congress from time to time. 

Exactly what we should do in making 
broadeasting serve the needs of public edu- 
cation must necessarily grow out of a splen- 
didly built and carefully operated organiza- 
tion for study. We can make use of the 


results of European practices in our con- 
sideration of this problem, avoiding their 
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mistakes and appropriating their successes. 
But our handling of this problem will be 
quite distinctly American in the sense that 
cooperative experimentation under our 
American concept of democracy produces 
‘*something different under the sun.’’ 

Certainly extensive research is going to 
be necessary before we discover the broad 
lines of policy that should be written into 
legislation. It seems to me that we should 
keep our broadeasting system rather flexible 
at least until it is further developed. This 
seems especially desirable in a democratic 
country of such broad expanses of territory 
and diversified local conditions as those of 
the United States. 

I note with interest the commission’s ree- 
ognition of the serious handicaps to educa- 
tional broadcasting stations under the past 
administration of the radio law. These 
stations have been carrying on worthy ex- 
perimentation in an effort to solve the basic 
problems involved in the proper educational 
use of radio. We hope that with the light 
thrown on the problem in this conference, 
the Federal Communications Commission 
will be able to safeguard these college sta- 
tions against costly litigation. Such litiga- 
tion has in the past so nearly depleted the 
financial resources of many of the stations 
that they have abandoned operation alto- 
gether because of the uncertainty of the 
future. In other cases the stations have 
been unable to develop their broadcasting 
service and carry on the systematic experi- 
mentation for which they seem to be pecu- 
liarly well suited. 

At the present time educational broad- 
casting in the United States is not estab- 
lished on a sound financial basis. Perhaps 
it will not be out of place to raise the ques- 
tion as to who is responsible for financing 
the building of educational broadeasts. In 
a number of instances the radio station has 
furnished the time, and educational agencies 
have built the programs. Is this a suitable 
arrangement? Among the proposals that 
have come to our attention for financing 
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educational broadeasting are the following: 
Federal, State and/or local school funds, 
listener license fees, sales taxes on radio 
sets, sales taxes on radio tubes, broadcast 
license fees, taxes on radio advertising, 
taxes on hook-up line charges, taxes on eleec- 
trical transcriptions and foundation grants. 
It appears that broadcasters have some re- 
sponsibility in this respect and it appears 
that the public has some responsibility also. 
Possibly the Federal Government should 
assume more responsibility than it has 
assumed in the past. 

The history of educational broadcasting 
is strewn with the bones of dry lecturers 
because educators went on the air without 
mastering the art of teaching by radio. 
Equally ineffective have been the efforts of 
broadeasters who knew radio showmanship 


but did not know what or how to teach. We 


believe the commission is right in its pro- 
posal actively to encourage the best minds 
among broadeasters and educators alike in 
order to develop a satisfactory technique 
for presenting educational programs in an 


attractive manner to the radio listener. 
Again it is clear that cooperation is essen- 
tial. 

In broadeasting programs for classroom 
reception, cooperation between the broad- 
east instructor and the classroom teachers is 
necessary. With a free exchange of ideas 
and information it would be practically im- 
possible for the broadcaster to determine 
what to broadeast or for the classroom 
teacher to determine how to use the radio 
lesson. 

I will not tire you with further examples. 
Instead, permit me to thank the Federal 
Communications Commission for calling 
this conference and for indicating that the 
commission desires to cooperate closely with 
us. It has long been our desire that this 
time would come. We realize that the com- 
mission has undertaken the solution of a 
very complex problem in trying to coordi- 
nate various view-points in planning the 
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course it will be impossible to do more than 
to make a fair beginning in a short confer. 
ence. Continuous study and planned ex. 
perimentation seem essential, since educa- 
tional agencies and broadcasting stations 
constantly need guidance and assistance. 

Chairman Prall, at the joint meeting of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Edueation and the Institute for Education 
by Radio which was held at Columbus, 
you were quoted as saying, ‘‘The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission is ready 
to cooperate fully and contribute so far as 
possible to the final and complete develop- 
ment of a definite, practical and workable 
plan for the extension, expansion, and mod- 
ernizing of education by means of radio 
broadeasting.’’ The Office of Education is 
ready to do likewise. 

We must adapt the curricula of our 
schools and the techniques of instruction to 
our rapidly changing social order. We are 
also beginning to realize that every teaching 
economy must be adopted if our children 
are to master the bewildering number of 
facts essential to cope with the complex 
life in which these children as grown-ups 
must compete. I believe that these condi- 
tions will hasten the wider use of the radio 
in formal education because its effectiveness 
as a teaching device seems unusually great. 

Concurrent with economic recovery is the 
broadening program of social reconstruc- 
tion. The worker will have more leisure 
time. This new leisure will become a new 
national frontier challenging our wisest 
planning for its enjoyment and improve- 
ment. If the present depression with its 
consequent unemployment has taught us 
anything, it is that education must be a con- 
tinuing process. We must so prepare the 
human products of our schools that they 
can adapt themselves to changing industrial 
and social situations long after school days 
are over. I predict that the near future 
will see adult education, with its many 
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ramifications, recognized in a great variety 
of ways that are not realized to-day. If so, 
because of its inherent qualities, educational 
broadeasting will find an ever-expanding 
field of usefulness. Therefore, I repeat, the 
United States Office of Education is also 
‘‘ready to cooperate fully and contribute so 
far as possible to the final and complete 
development of a definite, practical and 
workable plan for the extension, expansion, 
and modernizing of education by means of 
radio broadeasting.’’ We are ready to do 
our full part in helping radio to make its 
increasingly great contributions to the 
safety of American democracy. 

As in the case of the National Community 
Forums Program which I am urging, so in 
radio education, I believe we must make 
every effort to avoid indoctrination and 
propaganda as we ride the tides of turbu- 
lent and swift-moving social changes. That 
certainly does not mean that we should 
avoid the presentation of controversial is- 
No one is more insistent than I am 
that every medium of education be used for 
unlimited discussion of controversial public 
questions. But I am equally insistent that 
the management of the presentation of these 
questions be controlled only by motives of 
genuine impartiality. 

I want to see the ablest proponents of 
conflicting ideas and philosophies freely 
argue their eases before the bar of public 
opinion. By impartiality I mean that we 
must refuse to permit one side or one view- 
point to monopolize air-time or any part of 
our educational machinery. The essence of 
democracy is freedom of choice. That 
means that the people have an inalienable 
right to hear every important point of view. 
We must depend upon the inherent good 
sense of the American people to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. We must rely 
upon truth to defend itself against error in 
the open arena bristling with ideas. 

When we visualize the undeveloped po- 


sues. 
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tentialities of radio regularly to expose our 
teeming millions of citizens to a balanced 
ration of possible choices of plans for the 
improvement of our common lot, we face the 
future with that 
democracy will not only survive but that it 
will flourish and steadily lead us all toward 


greater confidence our 


the more abundant life. 

When any group organizes to gain con- 
trol of the means of communication for the 
purpose of imposing its own conception of 
truth and right, thus expressing fear of 
meeting its opposition in a free market of 
ideas, that group is undermining democracy 
and is laying the basis for a show-down on 
the field of force. 

I see it as one of the functions of my 
office to represent that kind of impartiality 
in publie education which will preserve the 
precious heritage that belongs to the sons 
and daughters of the fighters for freedom 
from tyranny. In order to do that, policies 
and techniques must be developed by which 
the radio may be protected as an instrument 
of vital education, avoiding the pernicious 
intellectual anemia which paralyzes a free 
people—that is, the serving of predigested 
and biased pabulum to the mass mind. Our 
constant need is to lay out plans to present 
a well-balanced panorama of the important 
ideas which struggle for acceptance in our 
complicated world order, so that our people 
ean make intelligent choices in the deter- 
mination of their destiny. 

Anything less than that sort of organized 
and deliberately planned impartiality is a 
step in the direction of dictatorship which 
rests on the theory of propaganda and the 
control of the mass mind by military force. 

Do we have the courage, the patience and 
the loyalty to a great ideal that are required 
to put our combined genius to work in 
wisely utilizing the penetrating and per- 
vasive power of this new God-given instru- 
ment of human communication, the radio? 
I believe we do. Through it, can we turn 
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the disintegrating forces of ignorance and 
distrust into understanding and confidence ? 


I believe we can. And are we determined 
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to hold our conviction that it is through 
democracy that civilization can rise to its 


highest levels? I am sure we are. 


RADIO AS AN AGENCY IN INTERPRETING 
EDUCATION’ 


By AGNES SAMUELSON 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR IOWA 


Ir is not fantastical to say that wide- 


spread public education is essential to the 


security of our republic. Our forefathers 
established the public school in recognition 
of this truth. Nothing has happened to 
shake the faith of our people in universal 
education as the only sure guarantee of our 
free institutions. Our history is replete 
with pronouncements, documents and laws 
emphasizing the integral place held by edu- 
cation in our social structure. In this task 
of educating everybedy school must con- 
tinue to be the indispensable agency. 

Important as it is, however, and impos- 
sible as it is to substitute anything else for 
it, it must be reinforced and supplemented 
by other agencies, if universal education is 
actually to be achieved. This is especially 
true if education is looked upon as a process 
continuous with life and not simply as an 
organized program which begins automati- 
cally at the age of five and ends abruptly 
at the age of twenty-one. The school lays 
the foundation of our education, while li- 
braries, newspapers, magazines, radio, mu- 
seums, travel, study groups and many other 
means are available for continuing educa- 
tion throughout life. 

The the printing press 
brought books, formerly the luxury of the 
few, within the reach of the masses. Its 
effect in bringing about the democracy of 
Just try 


invention of 


learning is beyond description. 
to imagine what this modern world would 
be like if all printed matter were removed 
1 Read before the sixth annual Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio, Columbus, Ohio, May 6, 1935. 


and printing presses stopped. The situ- 
ation would be inconceivable. 

The radio has multiplied the possibili- 
ties for further universalizing knowledge. 
Who will discount the influence of a mecha- 
nism over which thousands of programs are 
broadeast daily from some five hundred 
stations to an audience of over fifty-six 
million people? That the radio is bound to 
affect education both within and without 
the school-house in a most profound way is 
inevitable. The challenge is to be as inven- 
tive in the use of this new tool as in its 
creation to the end that the maximum pub- 
lie good will result. 

There appear to me to be two obvious 
aspects to this problem of educational 
broadcasting. Since my voice is only that 
of a layman in this field venturing to speak 
before professionals, my remarks need not 
be taken too seriously. When the ancients 
were in search of wisdom they consulted 
the oracle; we moderns resort to a ques- 
tionnaire. It will not take you long to dis- 
eover that this paper is the subjective 
opinion of an amateur in the radio field 
and based neither upon inspiration nor 
investigation. What first-hand experience 
I have had in educational broadeasting 
through the courtesies of the Iowa stations 
and what inquiry I have been able to make 
as an extra-curricular activity during a 
strenuous legislative session have intensi- 
fied my interest in this frontier in which 
you are pioneering and all of us are con- 
cerned. 

These two aspects have to do with the 
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use of the radio as an instrument of in- 
struction within the schoolroom and as an 
agency for interpreting education to the 


listening public. Both require new tech- 
niques. The one is a scientific task for the 
experimenters to master. The other is a 
policy-making program for statesmanship. 
It requires that people become more sensi- 
tive as to the importance of radio and more 
articulate in its development as a cultural 
medium. 

To adapt the radio to the classroom is 
no simple task. Its use as a tool of instruc- 
tion is not as easy as turning on the dial. 
The problem of fitting it into existing pro- 
cedures and of correlating it with working 
programs is extremely complicated, as you 
well know. While the techniques are not 
yet perfected, they are advancing far be- 
yond the fumbling and amateurish stage, 
thanks to such notable experiments as those 
being conducted in Ohio, Wisconsin and 
elsewhere. When the whole story is gath- 
ered, it will be found that much more head- 
way can be reported than is generally real- 
The radio has already ceased to be a 
novelty. That it will give the teacher a 
new and powerful teaching aid is only a 
matter of time, just as in the case of the 
sound film and television. As you deter- 
mine the procedures you are tackling a new 
problem in modern education for which 
there is no answer in the back of the book. 
Some day the progress achieved will be as 
conspicuous when compared to the present 
status as the modern text-book is an im- 
provement over the New England primer. 

When it comes to the art of broadcasting 
to the fireside, the problem is not simply 
that of speaking before a microphone. One 
thing is sure. Academic methods can not 
be suecessfully carried over from the learn- 
ing situations of the classrooms to the lis- 
tening situations in hotel lobbies, highways, 
ships at sea, homes or wherever people hap- 
pen to be listening to a radio tuned in on 
whatever happens to be on the air at that 


ized. 
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time. Here the people are merely exposed 
to information and are not engaged in the 
pursuit of study. Hence a different style 
is required. Information must be popular- 
ized in order to be universalized. Tech- 
nical terms have to be explained, details 
made vivid and the entire material spiced 
with human interest and news value items. 
While this may involve more showmanship 
than is characteristic of educators, it would 
be a mistake to turn the job entirely over to 
feature writers. Education has a contribu- 
tion to make to radio just as radio has a 
contribution to make to education. The 
alpha and the omega is that the broadeast 
must be interesting. There are no other 
hard-and-fast rules. Like any other public 
speaking the gist of it all is to have some- 
thing to say and to say it in an interesting 
way. 

Here are one or two examples in point. 
The value of the diagnostic test is better 
understood when its use in instruction is 
compared to that of the x-ray in med- 
ical diagnosis. Interest in the subject of 
modern trends in education is capitalized 
when the discussion is treated as ‘‘Stream- 
lining Education.’’ The comparison be- 
tween beautiful styling and character is 
easily caught. That research is as impor- 
tant in refining the procedures in educa- 
tion aS in improving the motor vehicle 
carries over to the lay group, whether it 
be a service club luncheon meeting or a 
radio audience. The whole story of the 
development of education from the Horn 
book to the modern primer can be made 
vivid by showing the contrasting changes 
in life around us in the same period of 
time under such a caption as ‘‘Then and 
Now.’’ On the one hand, concrete illustra- 
tions of which the following are suggestive 
might be used : 


Once the candle—now the electric light. 

Once the Indian trail—now the hard-surfaced high- 
way. 

Once a bag of asafetida worn around the neck to 
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ward off disease—now serums, vaccinations, 
and cod liver oil. 


Once corkscrew curls—now permanent waves. 


Paralleling these such educational devel- 
opments as the following might be listed: 


Once jawbreaker words in spelling—now words 
most commonly used in life. 

Once the dunce cap—now the intelligence and 
achievement test. 

Once the long backless wooden benches—now the 

adjustable seats. 

Once the names of the bones of the body now em- 


phasis on health habits and hygiene. 


This presentation can be made as interest- 
ing to any adult audience as an old-fash- 
ioned spelling or ciphering match. 
Whether as much progress has been made 
in this direction as in schoolroom broad- 
casting, we are not prepared to say. To 
those of us who are trying to hold education 
level in these days of turmoil, it offers 
intriguing and far-reaching possibilities. 
We have all seen how the Century of Prog- 
ress served to popularize science. If we in 
education have the same imagination and 
ingenuity, we can show that the school is 
Music lends itself espe- 
It might not 


a house of magic. 


cially well to interpretation. 


be possible to treat all subjects as effec- 


tively, but much could be done to show 
what is all about and 
how the school is keeping apace with these 


modern education 
times of social change. 

The importance of popular education in 
connection with the fight against tubereu- 
losis has been pointed out by Professor 
C.-E. A. Winslow in these words: 

The discovery of popular education as an instru- 
ment of preventive medicine, particularly by the 
pioneers of the tuberculosis movement, is compar- 
able in importance with the discovery of the germ 
theory of disease. Popular education is no less im- 
portant now than in the pioneer days of the fight 
against tuberculosis. 


This is certainly as true in the ease of edu- 
cation.” 


2C.-E. A. Winslow, News Bulletin, Iowa Tuber- 
culosis Association, March 28, 1935. 
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In spite of the handicaps much is being 

through national, state and _ loca] 
The National Education Aggo- 
ciation has pioneered for four or more years 
through the cooperation of the Nationa! 
Broadeasting Company and under the lead- 


A 


done 
broadeasts. 


ership of Miss Florence Hale, radio chair. 
The United States Office of Eduea- 
tion now has radio time. 
experimenting and many local stations give 
time to various organizations for eduea- 
tional, social and cultural broadcasts. 

We sent an inquiry to state departments 
of education to discover what was being 
We asked also 
for comments as to the importance of the 
radio in educational interpretation. The 
findings show that the programs now in 
operation are sponsored mostly by college 


man. 
A few states are 


done on a state-wide level. 


and university stations over which state de- 
partments and state educational associa- 
tions are given regular periods. Many 
local programs are reported. Like our 
school system, they are quite decentralized. 
They are not coordinated in a definite pro- 
gram to show objectives, needs, practices, 
achievements, but doubtless are effective in 
reaching surrounding areas. 

As far as we ean find any basis for draw- 
ing conclusions, our experience in Iowa may 
be considered as rather typical. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. W. I. Griffith, director 
of Radio Station WOT and of the vocational 
education department of Iowa State Col- 
lege, the State Department of Education, 
Board for Vocational Education, Iowa Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Iowa State 
Teachers Association and other educational 
agencies have regular broadcasting periods 
at Ames. This station is open to all wel- 
fare organizations with a constructive, non- 
partisan program to present. It is fast be- 
coming an all-Iowa educational station. It 
has done some broadeasting directly to the 
schoolrooms, especially to the high-school 
classes. When our state-wide Music Day 
festival, given at the state fair last year, 
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was under preparation, directions for learn- 
ing the songs to be sung by all-Iowa high- 
school chorus were broadcast directly to 
the glee clubs from Ames. Announcements 
covering important educational events are 
always made. Radio book clubs are spon- 
sored. 

Station WSUI at the State University of 
Iowa at Iowa City is equally generous with 
its time, but is not as centrally located and 
does not have as large a coverage of terri- 
tory. Much has been done over this station 
in broadeasting college credit courses. It 
has also done some valuable work in connec- 
tion with radio clubs in parent education in 
cooperation with the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station.’ 

We have been repeatedly invited to speak 
over the commercial stations of our state 
and they use our materials very freely. We 
keep them on our mailing list. Invitations 
to broadeast educational talks for parent 
teachers associations, patriotic, safety, 
women’s elub groups and other organiza- 
tions on their time are frequent. Responses 
received indicate that these programs are 
listened to rather widely by the respective 
groups. 

The replies from the state departments 
were practically unanimous as to the impor- 
tance of a definite program for educational 
broadcasting to be administered by the 
national, state and local governmental agen- 
It was emphasized that these pro- 
grams should be organized to include worth- 
while and interesting educational material 
and should always be free from propaganda. 

What prompts us to look into this prob- 
lem is the urgent need of lay spokesmen 
for education. While we who are charged 
with leadership can not escape responsibil- 
ity and have no inclination to do so, the 
times as never before demand that there be 
a mobilization for understanding and a pro- 


ces. 


Ralph H. Ojemann, Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, January, 1934. 
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gram of action among the rank and file of 
our people. The schools belong to the 
people. They battled them into existence 
in times even more precarious than these 
through which we are passing. They must 
not take them for granted now. The task 
of keeping the public properly informed is 
gigantic, but so also is the scope of the radio. 
The weapon is just as powerful as the task 
is enormous. 

If this seems to be rather general, let us 
talk in more specific terms. On April 1 
the Federal Office of Education announced 
that the emergency in education is fully as 
extensive this year. The release set forth 
the startling fact that more than one eighth 
of the children of the United States are in 
school districts without sufficient funds to 
operate schools during the customary school 
term. This is the financial crisis in educa- 
tion in a nutshell. What if this authentic 
information were broadcast over every sta- 
tion in the land this week? It could be 
easily supplemented by facts as to the situa- 
tion in the areas served by local stations. 
Would it be helpful in making the people 
more conscious of the way children are 
being shortchanged educationally, of the 
risk to democracy if the school house door 
is closed? It is neither accidental nor in- 
cidental that the development of our great 
nation has paralleled that of our great 
school system. 

On April 26 Honorable John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, released a proposed plan for a 
nation-wide community youth program. 
On April 30 he explained this plan over a 
nation-wide radio hook-up. Of course there 
is no record to be had of the number of 
people who actually heard his talk, but there 
was a potential audience of nearly half of 
our population. 

Many more examples are easily cited. 
What if accurate information could be given 
in a regular series over the air as to the way 
schools are supported in other states, the 
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progress being made in improving teacher 
qualifications, how the content is being re- 
lated to life situations, the way text-books 
are being improved and the part libraries 
The three- 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment 
of the offers the 
strategic opportunity to dramatize interest 
in the local history of every high school in 


play in universal education? 


American high school 


the land. 

Such a program can not function unless 
a reasonable amount of time and funds be 
made available for educational broadeast- 
You know full well the import of the 
commercial phases of this problem. Gov- 
erning policies should be established which 


ing. 


would assure worth-while programs, what- 
ever the sponsorship. Common and vulgar 
entertainments, wild and extravagant ad- 
vertising bordering on racketeering and 
quackery should not be tolerated. It is 
reassuring to read the official warning given 
by Mr. Anning 8S. Prall, chairman, Federal 
Communications Committee, in which he 
proposes the elimination of radio programs 
having harmful effects upon children. 
Every parent should applaud him for that. 
When people organize to solve this problem, 
they can do it just as they are making head- 
way in the case of the movies. 

Radio has it in its power to relieve the 
cultural and educational depression if given 
a reasonable chance to do so. Why is this 
institute not the logical group to take the 
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leadership in charting the course for the 
future in helping to work out an American 
policy which will provide also for cultura] 
and educational broadcasting? Planning 
should enter this field so that progress jn 
the conservation of our radio resources may 
be comparable to that in the conservation 
of our natural resources. Let’s have air 
utilization as well as land utilization. Of 
course it is one thing to point out the prob- 
lem and quite another thing to solve it. 

By way of summary we have endeavored 
to say that: (1) the radio has multiplied the 
possibilities for universalizing knowledge 
and making universal education more of a 
reality; (2) the task is to be inventive in 
discovering new techniques for educational 
broadeasting both to schoolrooms and to the 
fireside; (3) the need for a planned pro- 
gram of educational interpretation by radio 
is clear; (4) the success of this program 
depends upon the adoption of a _ policy 
which will reserve time and funds for non- 
commercial purposes. 

I can not sign off without congratulating 
you upon your efforts to master the science 
of educational broadeasting and to develop 
the art of radio broadeasting in American 
education. Your pioneering will eventuate 
into an American pattern in due 
Meanwhile we can and must pool our efforts 
to see to it that education does not, like 
Ignorance in Pilgrim’s Progress, ‘‘come 
hobbling after’’ everything else. 


time. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

THE Institute of Medical Psychology (Lon- 
don), of which the Duke of Kent is president, 
has issued its report for the year 1934. Accord- 
ing to the London Times, the work of the insti- 
tute aims at the study, alleviation, cure and pre- 
vention of those disorders of mind which are 
not classed as insanity or mental deficiency, but 
nevertheless cause widespread suffering and dis- 


ability in the community, such as hysteria, mor- 
bid fears and obsessions, and other abnormali- 
ties, as well as lying, stealing, truancy and other 
forms of delinquency in children. The institute 
is supported by voluntary contributions, and the 
medical staff give their services free or for 
nominal honoraria. The present building is ful 
at times to its utmost capacity, and the council 
has planned a scheme of extension, including 4 
children’s observation home. 
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Edueation authorities have made greater use 
of the children’s department, indicating that 
edueationists realize still more clearly how use- 
ful the elinie ean be in helping with the solution 
of individual difficulties. Close cooperation be- 
tween schools and the department is essential in 
the majority of cases, if a successful result is 
to be attained. The playroom provides valuable 
independent observations on the behavior of in- 
dividual children. For many years the investi- 
gation and treatment of delinquency in small 
children and in adolescents has been one of the 
clinie’s interests. In the past year an extra 
evening elinie has been started for juvenile cases, 
and the courts outside of the London area have 
made an inereasing use of this facility. The in- 
stitute weleomes every opportunity of making 
any contribution to the knowledge and insight of 
those who are concerned with any branch of 
work for children. 

During the past year intelligence tests were 
given to 264 children, and courses of remedial 
teaching were given to 39 children. One Cam- 
bridge graduate completed the institute’s post- 
graduate training course for psychologists, and 
is now psychological assistant at St. Christo- 
pher’s College, Tunbridge Wells. A new stu- 
dent entered for the course last autumn, and a 
second student is taking a special course in the 
department. Eight students of the University 
of London attended lectures and demonstrations 
in mental testing and undertook supervised prac- 
tical work as part of their preparation for the 
University of London Post-graduate Academie 
Diploma in Psychology. 

The number of children treated for stammer- 
ing has risen considerably. The speech difficul- 
ties have been very varied, including stammer- 
ing, retarded speech, lalling, tone-deaf speech, 
hyperphonia and nasality. The attendances have 
been very regular, with consequent increase in 
the rate of progress. The value of team-work 
in adjusting difficulties is again clearly shown 
in the work of this section, many of the children 
having had the advantage of psychological treat- 
ment, play therapy and speech therapy, although 
the main, or sometimes the only, symptom of 
maladjustment has been speech disorder. In ad- 
dition their parents have been helped by the ad- 
vice of the institute’s social workers. 
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THE MEMORIAL INSURANCE FUND AT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

EIGHTEEN alumni classes have pledged a total 
of nearly $1,800,000 to Princeton under the 
memorial insurance plan which was inaugurated 
nineteen years ago by the class of 1916. With 
the exception of the class of 1917, whose organi- 
zation was disrupted by the war, every class 
since 1916 has adopted the insurance method of 
financing, by small annual payments, a gift 
which it will present to the university at the 
time of the twentieth reunion. 

The largest single amount is the $143,600 fund 
pledged by the elass of 1926, and the smallest 
is 1916’s pledge of $49,300. The average for all 
eighteen classes is about $100,000, with the 
classes in the ’twenties pledging more than that 
and the others less. 

Economic conditions are reflected both in the 
size of the class funds inaugurated during the 
depression, and in the payment of annual premi- 
ums. The present depreciation in maturity val- 
ues is estimated at 5 per cent., but it was not 
until 1933 that payments began to fall behind. 
In the matter of total pledges, the class of 1931 
had the second largest fund on record—$138,550 
—but the class of 1932 dropped to $70,400, and 
the class of 1933 to $56,194. Last year the class 
of 1934 had a slightly better record, pledging 
$63,104. 

Average premium payments per year for the 
5,469 contributors are $15.37, and the average 
gift of each contributor at maturity will be $327. 

Although 1916 was the first class to establish 
a memorial insurance fund, 1918 will be the first 
to present its gift to the university because 1916 
chose a twenty-five year payment plan. Each 
class has announced its intention of presenting 
its fund to the university, but has reserved the 
right to designate, at the time of the twentieth 
reunion, the purpose for which it shall be used. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF THE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

THE thirty-first annual summer session of the 
Ohio State University will open on June 17 and 
end on August 30. Six hundred courses in forty 
departments of instruction will be offered in two 
terms, students being enrolled for either or both 
An enrolment of four thousand or more 
As many of the students will be 


terms. 
is expected. 
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teachers by profession, an expanded program 


of graduate work has been arranged, although 
ample opportunity will be given for undergradu- 
ates also. Some 200 members of the regular 
faculty will be on duty, as well as a number of 
other instructors. 

Among the additions to the regular faculty for 
the summer quarter are E. D. Grizzell, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Burl N. Osburn, of 
Teachers Millersville, Pa., and 
W. E. Kershner, of the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System, in education; E. E. Dale, of the 
University of Oklahoma, and Howard D. Robin- 


State College, 


son, of Miami University, in history; Robert 


Brittain, of Texas Technological College, and 


Maurice Kelley, of Princeton University, in 
English; Eline von Borries, of Goucher College, 
in women’s physical edueation; Edwin B. Pow- 
ers, of the University of Tennessee, and Fred- 


erick H. 


Stone Laboratory in Lake Erie. 


Krecker, of Ohio University, at the 


“The program this summer has grown out of 
previous experience in meeting the needs of sum- 
mer students and in relationship to the social 
situation in which these needs and interests are 
now discovered. Special features this summer 


include: 


An extensive lecture series on contemporary pub- 
lie issues, scientific research and travel. 

First summer offerings in the college of law. 

Demonstration school, from kindergarten through 
the sixth grade. 

Educational and foreign movies. 

Special courses for athletic coaches and physical 
education instructors. 

Spanish house and French table, aiding in study 
of the romance languages. 

Advanced courses in zoology, entomology and 
botany, at Stone Laboratory in Lake Erie. 

Radio college, conducted from WOSU, with lec- 
tures in varied subjects, some direct from the class- 
room. 

Use of Perkins Observatory, Delaware, for ad- 
vanced study of astronomy. The mirror of this 
observatory is the second largest in operation in 
the United States. 

Chorus and orchestra, as part of summer offering 
in department of music. 

A field training course in geology for properly 
qualified students, given from a permanent station 
at Cumberland Springs, Dayton. 

Cooperative dormitory for men students of good 
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scholarship and good character who, for finaneja! 
reasons, could not otherwise attend. 


THE INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENT AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


CoMBINING a public exhibit of governmenta] 
departments with a series of five-day sessions in 
which federal, state, county, city officials and 
students of education discussed current civic 
problems, the seventh annual Institute of Goy- 
ernment was held from June 10 to 14 at the 
University of Southern California. 

Sponsored by the School of Government un- 
der Dean Emery E. Olson, the morning sessions 
and afternoon round table discussions included 
officials from sixty-five California communities, 
leading universities of the country and govern- 
ment employees. 

There were public dinner meetings beginning 
on June 10 when Abel Wolman, chief engineer 
of the Maryland State Board of Health, spoke 
on “Sanitation Administration.” Dr. Elmer D. 
Fagan, Stanford University, spoke on “Taxes 
in Relation to Business” on Tuesday. ‘“Prob- 
lems of State Government” were discussed on 
Wednesday by the Honorable Arlin E. Stock- 
burger, director of finance, State of California. 
Chester Rowell, editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, spoke on Thursday night on “In- 
struments of Democracy.” 

Included also in the list of 150 speakers were: 
H. H. Hodgeson, U. S. Geological Survey; Peir- 
son M. Hall, U. S. District Attorney; Fred W. 
Marlow, district director, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration; the Honorable Ira Thompson, jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court; Henry Reining, Jr., 
Princeton University; Everett W. Mattoon, 
county counsel, Los Angeles; Walter H. Brown, 
Stanford University; John C. Dinsmore, super- 
intendent of University Clinies, University of 
Chicago, and Edward F. Treadwell, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Over 250 exhibits of governmental depart- 
ments were open to the public every afternoon 
and evening. There were evening demonstra- 
tions of fire fighting, life saving, first aid and 
pistol shooting by the Los Angeles police and 
sheriff’s officers. Other exhibits included: U. 5. 
Forestry Service, departments of health, play- 
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vround, city planning, hospital, parks, engineer- 
ing and crime detection. 

Subjects included in the sessions were: prin- 
ciples of government, finaneial administration, 
fire protection; federal, state and local prob- 
lems of relief, labor relations, housing and pub- 
lie works, laws, hospitalization, public health, 
engineering, publie welfare, taxation and water 


supply. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 

Ar the summer session of Washington Univer- 
sity classes in thirty-seven departments of the 
university, granting credit in nine different 
schools, will open on June 17. The six-week 
session ends on July 26. 

The departments of sociology and social work 
plan to offer seven and nine courses, respectively. 
Professor Frank J. Bruno, formerly president of 
the National Conference of Social Work, will 
direct the work of the social work department, 
and Professor Luther L. Bernard, formerly pres- 
ident of the American Sociological Society, who 
will be the head of the department, will give 
three courses in sociology. 

Courses in Spanish, German, French, Latin 
and general literature will be offered by those 
departments. Scientific courses will be avail- 
able in the departments of astronomy, botany, 
chemistry, geography, geology, physics, zoology, 
mathematies, general 
drawing and engineering. Departments from 
the School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion will give courses in commerce and finance, 


mechanics, engineering 


economies and accounting. 

A reading and arithmetic clinie for children 
having difficulty in either subject is one of the 
special features of the department of education, 
which will offer 16 courses especially designed 
for teachers. Parents who desire can have chil- 
dren diagnosed and treated. After the diagnosis 
is made, each child will be given from 30 to 45 
minutes of individual instruction throughout the 
Dr. Stephen C. Gribble is in charge 
of the elinie. 

There will also be a special course in school 
administration, with lectures by the following 
specialists: Superintendent W. H. Lemmel, of 
Flat River; Superintendent Charles Banks, of 
University City; Superintendent W. E. Goslin, 


six weeks. 
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of Webster Groves; Philip J. Hickey, seeretary- 
treasurer of the St. Louis Board of Edueation; 
R. W. Hibbert, director of curriculum and sup- 
plies of the department of instruction, St. Louis; 
George R. Johnson, director of tests and mea- 
surements, department of instruction, St. Louis, 
and Supeiintendent John L. Brackon, of Clay- 
ton. 

A wide variety of courses ranging from fresh- 
man composition to advanced studies in English 
and American literature will be offered by the 
department of English. Two courses in jour- 
nalism and three in speech, as well as the tech- 
nique of the drama, are included. By special 
arrangement with the Progressive Series Teach- 
ers’ College credit in musie may be obtained in 
the summer session. A comprehensive eurricu- 
lum is being provided in the study of art, al- 
though only six hours credit is accepted towards 
an A.B. degree. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR EDUCATION 
BY THE NEW JERSEY 
LEGISLATURE 


THE governor of New Jersey has signed a 
bill providing for an annual expenditure of $98 
on the edueation of each high-school pupil and 
$57 on each elementary student. Local school 
authorities, with a tax of 4.75 mills, would con- 
tribute $22 for each high-school pupil and $13 
for each student in the lower grades. The state, 
with its new taxes, would contribute the balance 
of approximately $18,000,000. 

Where the local tax is inadequate to provide 
the share required, the state, from an equaliza- 
tion fund, will make the necessary additional 
contribution. The proposed new taxes would 
replace the present state schoo] tax of 2.75 mills. 
It is stated that the bill will probably not be- 
come effective this year because of a general 
opposition to new taxation. 

The appropriation bill on May 27 assures 
Rutgers University and the New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women of state aid in the amount of 
$849,120 for the year 1935-36, an increase of 
$95,620 over the allotment for the current year. 

The appropriation includes $542,600 for Rut- 
gers University and $306,520 for the College 
for Women. Both items represent increases 
from the 1934-35 grants, but substantial de- 
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creases from the amounts requested by the State 


Board of Regents. 

The regents had sought $680,000 for Rutgers 
and $380,000 for the college. These sums, it 
was said, would have made possible restoration 
of salaries to the 1931-32 level, and for needed 


repairs and improvements. 


HISTORICAL EXHIBITION AT THE 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Aw exhibition commemorating the founding 
of the New York Puble Library forty years ago 
Books, doeu- 
ments, prints, photographs and other materials 


opened in the last week of May. 


illustrating the history of the institution are dis- 
played. The exhibition will continue through 
July 3. 

On the evening of the first day members of the 
library staff presented a series of twelve tab- 
leaux and three playlets based on important 
More than forty 


events in library history. 


persons took part in the performance. 


Among the articles on display are publications 
issued by the library and exhibits from music, 
theater and filing sections of the institutions. 

The photograph section, which contains views of 
the site of the present building when it was occu- 
pied by the city reservoir, includes samples of 
peculiar requests submitted by visitors. 

Several charts illustrating the library’s growth in 
forty years have been placed near the entrance. 
Some of these comparisons follow: 

Invested endowments increased 1,130 per cent., 
from $3,567,000 to $43,865,000. 

The number of libraries increased 241 per cent., 
from seventeen to fifty-eight. Investment in build- 
ings and sites increased 757 per cent., from $1,702,- 
000 to $14,578,000. 

Books in the libraries increased 592 per cent., 
from 547,000 to 3,786,000. Yearly book expendi- 
tures increased 352 eent., from $67,000 to 
$303,000. 

The library staff increased 1,382 per cent., from 
105 to 1,556. 
122 per cent., from $648 to $1,440, and the yearly 
payroll increased 3,197 per cent., from $68,000 to 
$2,242,000. 

Reference use of books increased 2,689 per cent., 
from 244,000 to 6,805,000 annually. 

Home use of books increased 971 per cent., from 
1,077,000 to 11,530,000 annually. 

Maintenance expenses increased 1,656 per cent., 
from $164,000 to $2,880,000 annually. 


per 


The average yearly salary increased 
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The New York Publie Library opened on May 
23, 1895, when articles of agreement of eonsoli- 
dation of “The Trustees of the Astor Library,” 
“The Trustees of the Lenox Library” and “The 
Tilden Trust” were signed. A certified copy of 
the original agreement is among the exhibits, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
AND OF EDUCATION 


GENERAL afternoon conferences educa- 
tional problems will be held during the summer 
session of Harvard University on “More Ef- 
fective Expenditure of School Funds.” These 


will include a conference from July 8 to 11, 


on 


The participants will be: 


Frank E. Spaulding, professor of school adminis- 
tration, Yale University, chairman of the con 
ference. 

Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, Com 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

William Trufant Foster, director, Pollak Founda 
tion for Economie Research. 

Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Henry W. Holmes, dean of the Graduate Schoo! 
of Education, Harvard University. 


This conference will seek answers to funda- 
mental questions of policy in the expenditure 
of public funds for education. Can the public 
schools be so conducted as to inerease the value 
of the results they achieve without greatly in- 
creasing their costs, or even at reduced cost? 
What program for the expenditure of school 
funds, irrespective of increase or decrease in the 
amount available, offers greatest promise of 
educational return? Are there principles of 
economy and efficiency applicable to the major 
problems of school management, such as the ap- 
pointment and promotion of teachers, the con- 
struction of the curriculum and the classification 
and guidance of pupils? 

The second conference, opening on July 
will be on “Academic Freedom in the Public 
Schools.” The participants will be: 
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Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C.; member, Commission on 
the Social Studies, American Historical Asso 
ciation, chairman of the conference. 

Merle E. Curti, professor of history, Smith Col- 
lege. 
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Carl F. Wittke, professor of history, Ohio State 
University. 

Roger N. Baldwin, director, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

Henry W. Holmes, dean of the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. 


This conference will deal with a group of 
problems rendered especially pressing by recent 
discussions of the function of education in rela- 
tion to social change. Current legislation re- 
quiring “oaths of loyalty” from teachers and 
proposals for the restriction of teaching and the 
expression of opinion indicate the need for clear 
definition of the powers and duties of teachers 
and school officers, with respect especially to the 
materials and methods to be used in the social 
studies and related subjects. What are the 
rights and responsibilities of teachers in deal- 
ing with controversial social issues? What are 
the obligations of superintendents for the main- 
tenance or restriction of the teacher’s freedom? 
What are the obligations of school committees? 
What principles should govern legislation as to 
the eontent and methods of instruction? 


HONORS CONFERRED BY RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY 


THE medal for distinguished service to Rut- 
gers University was awarded at commencement 
to Dr. Eliot R. Payson. President Clothier read 
the following citation: 


ELiot R. Payson, New Brunswick—lIt is given 
to few men to command the respect and affection 
of a host of friends as it has been given to you. As 
head master of the Rutgers Preparatory School for 
seventeen years and as a member of the university 
faculty for twenty-one, you have inspired countless 
hundreds of boys and young men with the joy of 
scholarship and the satisfaction which is found in 
wholesome fellowship. At one and the same time 
you have been a great teacher and great friend. 
We know no higher praise than that. Rich in years, 
youthful in spirit, alert with friendly humor, be- 
loved by the whole university fellowship—it is my 
privilege to confer the Rutgers University Award 
upon you, as an expression of the admiration and 
respect with which you are held by the trustees, by 
your old students, the alumni, by your colleagues 
of the faculty, by the members of the student body 
who, too young to have studied under you, yet re- 
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gard you as the perfect example of the gentleman 
and the scholar. God bless you and keep you! 


Among honorary degrees the doctorate of laws 
was conferred on Dr. Frederick Carlos Ferry, 
of Hamilton College. The citation read: 

FREDERICK CARLOS Ferry, Hamilton, N. Y.— 
Graduate of Williams College in the class of °91 
and subsequently a student at Harvard University 
and Clark University; distinguished educator; now 
president of Hamilton College. Throughout the 
world to-day there are men in many professions and 
publie services who look upon you with admiration 
and respect. These are men who once sat in your 
classroom in Latin, Greek and mathematics and 
were inspired by the personality of a pedagogue 
who could pass the warmth of personal friendship 
along with the friendship of books and knowledge. 
When, several years ago, you relinquished a portion 
of your teaching responsibilities to become presi- 
dent of Hamilton College, these former students 
joined with the academic world in general in ae- 
claiming this splendid and fully deserved expression 
of recognition. You have come to another campus 
to-day where the fine ideals and high spiritual in- 
fluence for which you stand are a symbol of the 
meaning and the purpose of higher education. 


In conferring the doctorate of letters on Dr. 
Frederick Herbert Sill, Dr. Clothier said: 


FREDERICK HERBERT SILL, Kent, Conn.—Gifted 
educator, beloved clergyman, alumnus of Columbia 
University and Williams College. All too rarely 
is it our happy experience to come upon a man 
whose remarkable personality and foresightedness 
lead the way to the opening of a broadened field 
for educational service. We look to-day upon the 
great Kent School, which you serve as head master 
and founder, and recall that it was only a few years 
ago—as years appear in retrospect—when you were 
an educational experimenter in a small Connecticut 
farmhouse. To-day there are many schools which 
are following the splendid system which you origi- 
nated. Meeting the boys who have been nurtured 
by your wholesome influence, we can not help but 
voice unreserved admiration for the outstanding 
contribution which you are making to the develop- 
ment of capable citizenry. We see in the faces of 
these boys the fine stamp of high character and of 
spiritual thinking, and we thank God that there are 
men who can teach the love and inspiration of right 
living. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Mount HoLyoKE COLLEGE at commencement 
on June 10 awarded posthumously an honorary 
Jane Addams, 


doctor of laws to 


Hull 


degree of 
founder of House, Chicago, who died on 


May 21. 


AMONG the honorary degrees to be conferred 
by the University of Pennsylvania at its com- 
mencement exercises on June 19 are: Master of 
arts, Miss Jessie Gray, president of the Phila- 
formerly 


Association and 


National 


Teachers 
the 


doctor ol 


delphia 
Associa- 
Mather 
Dr. 
Charles R. Richards, retiring president of Le- 
high University, and Dr. Isaiah Bowman, presi- 
dent-elect of the Johns Hopkins University. Dr. 


Edueation 
Dr. William 


Lafayette College, 


president ot 
tion; laws, on 


Lewis, president of 


Bowman will give the commencement address. 


THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
at the commencement of Lafayette College on 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell 
University, who gave the commencement ad- 
dress. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE conferred at commence- 
ment the honorary degree of doctor of laws on 
Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of The 
New York Times, who gave an address at the 
centennial convocation. Dr. Finley also gave 
the commencement address at Crozer Theolog- 


His 


address was entitled “The Mysterious Universe.” 


ical Seminary, Chester, Pa., on June 4. 


Dr. Percival Hau, president of Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., received the degree 
of doctor of humane letters together with the 

Roosevelt at the 
the 


congratulations of President 


commencement exercises of institution on 


June 1. 

THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
upon Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the 
the University of 
the annual commencement exer- 


Carnegie Corporation, by 
Melbourne at 
cises. Since last February Dr. Keppel has been 
visiting various British possessions in connec- 
tion the British and Colonies 


Fund of the corporation. 


with Dominion 


Dr. NicHOLAS Murray But er, president of 
Columbia University, has been decorated with 
the Grand Cross of the Greek Government for 


“his efforts to further peace in the Balkans anq 
for his interest in, and understanding of, bot) 
ancient and modern Greece.” Dr. Butler sailed 
on the Normandie on June 7. After attending a 
meeting of the European committee of the Car 
negie Foundation for International Peace, Dy 
Butler will represent the university and the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters at the 
celebration of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the Academie francaise. 


Dr. CHARLES FREMONT SITTERLY, member 0! 
the faculty of Drew University for forty-three 
years, was given a dinner in his honor on June 
8 by the Alumni Association. Dr. Sitterly will re 
tire this month. Other retiring members include 
Dr. William Joseph Thompson, since 1911 pro- 
fessor of religious psychology and pedagogy; 
Dr. Albert Ben Wegener, since 1914 physical 
director, and Dr. Mortimer Powell Giffen, since 
1923 lecturer in homiletics. 

A DINNER was recently given in honor of 
Mabel R. Goodlander, principal of the Fieldston 
Lower School, New York City, and for nearly 
forty years a leader in progressive education. 
The dinner marked the completion of thirty- 
three years’ service to the school she founded, 
known as the Branch School from its relation 
ship to the original Ethical Culture School. 
One hundred and seventy-five colleagues, friends, 
teachers and pupils attended the dinner, which 
was held under the auspices of the Parents and 
Teachers Association of the Fieldston 
School. Among those who spoke were John 
Dewey, John Lovejoy Eliot, of the Hudson 
Guild, and Vivian Thayer, director of the com 
Robert Kohn, president of the 


Lower 


bined schools. 
Ethical Culture Society, was toastmaster. 


THe Spingarn Medal, awarded annually for 
the most notable achievement by an American 
Negro during the preceding year, was presented 
to Mrs. Mary MeLeod Bethune, founder and 
president of Bethune-Cookman College, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. In making the award the com- 
mittee said: “In the face of almost insuperable 
difficulties she has, almost single-handedly, estab- 
lished and built up Bethune-Cookman College, 
recognized by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States as a 
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standard junior college. In doing this she has 
not simply ereated another educational institu- 
tion. Both the institution’s and Mrs. Bethune’s 
influence have been nation-wide.” 


Dr. Henry H. APPLE retired on commence- 
ment day from the presidency of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Dr. ArTHUR H. Norton, for sixteen years 
president of Keuka College, New York, on June 
4 presented his resignation to the board of 
trustees on account of ill health. 


A Unirep Press dispatch states that Dr. 
Frederick M. Hunter, for the last seven years 
chancellor of the University of Denver, recently 
visited Portland, Ore., at the invitation of the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Edueation to 
consider the chancellorship of the five institu- 
tions of higher learning of Oregon. Chancellor 
W. J. Kerr, who recently resigned, will serve 
until his sueeessor is named. Dr. Hunter is re- 
ported to have made a statement in which he 
said, “I am not a candidate for the position here 
and I came to Portland solely at the invitation 
of the state board to look over the situation.” 


Dr. OLtveR C. CARMICHAEL, now president of 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala., has been 
elected dean of the Graduate School and Senior 
College at Vanderbilt University. A change in 
the administrative organization of the College 
of Arts and Sciences will go into effect in Sep- 
tember. The graduate work of the college will 
be administered as a separate school under the 
direction of a dean and graduate faculty. This 
graduate work will be closely integrated with the 
work of the Senior College. 


Dr. Morris Bryant Lamsig, chief of the 
Municipal Reference Bureau at the University 
of Minnesota, has been appointed professor of 
government at Harvard University. 


Dr. Georce A. Harter will retire at the end 
of the college year after fifty years of continuous 
service at the University of Delaware and its 
predecessor, Delaware College. In 1885 he 
became head of the department of physics and 
mathematies at Delaware College; he was presi- 
dent of the college from 1896 to 1924, and since 
1924 has been professor of mathematics. 


Dr. Myron McLaren, for the past six years 
assistant professor of psychology at St. John’s 
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College, Annapolis, has presented his resigna- 
tion to Colonel Amos W. W. Woodcock, presi- 


dent, as a protest of the administration’s policies. 


THE REVEREND W. E. Saunpers, formerly ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Federation of Churches, 
was inducted as head master of Peddie Institute, 
Hightstown, N. J., on June 3. 
Alfred E. head 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., was the 


At the exercises 
Stearns, master emeritus of 


principal speaker. 

Dr. FranK W. BaLuou was reelected on June 
5 as superintendent of schools of Washington, 
D. C., for a period of three years. He has held 
this position since 1920. 

RayMmonp HiIson, superintendent of schools 
for Talbot County, Md., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools for Carroll County, 
at a salary of $4,140. He succeeds the late 
Maurice 8. H. Unger, who had been superinten- 
dent for the last nineteen years. 


Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, delivered the commencement 
address at Bryn Mawr College. 


Dr. RicHarp Eppy SYKEs, retiring president, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon at St. Law- 
rence University. Dr. Laurens H. Seelye, pres- 
ident-elect, spoke at the commencement exer- 
cises. 

Dr. Henry W. Howmes, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education at Harvard University, 
gave the address at the commencement exercises 
of the MeDonogh School, Baltimore. Dr. J. M. 
T. Finney, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
president of the school’s board of trustees, also 
spoke. 

Dr. Joun Dewey, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University, gave the com- 
the Valley 
School, Colorado Springs, on June 11. 


mencement address at Fountain 


Dr. GrorGce F. Zoox, formerly United States 
Commissioner of Education and now president 
of the American Council on Education, will 
deliver the commencement address before the 
graduates of the Schools of Business Adminis- 
tration, Engineering, Home Economies and Li- 
brary Service of the Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, on June 17. 


Dr. RayMOND WALTERS, president of the Uni- 
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versity of Cincinnati, delivered the baccalaureate 
address at Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. FraANK AYDELOTTE, president of Swarth- 
more College, gave the address at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Tome Institute, Port De 
posit, Md. 

Dr. TyLer DeNNeETT, president of Williams 
College, gave the commencement address at the 
Moses School, i, on 
June 6. 

Da. J. V. 
of Education and direetor of the Graduate Divi- 
sion of the University of North Dakota, was the 


Brown Providenee, R. 


BREITWIESER, dean of the School 


commencement speaker at Sioux Falls College, 
S. Dak., on June 1, and at Morningside College, 


Sioux City, la., on June 2. 


GoveRNOoR Nick, of Maryland, who gave the 
commencement address at the University of 
Maryland this year, stated on that occasion that 
he intends to reseind the cut in the appropriation 
to that institution and that he is entirely satisfied 


with the administration of the university. 


Dr. CHARLES WILLIS NEEDHAM, from 1902 
to 1910 president of George Washington Uni- 
versity, died on June 1 at the age of eighty- 
seven years. He organized and was elected dean 
of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence 


and Diplomacy in 1897. 


Dr. WiiuiAM F. Norz, since 1923 dean of the 
Georgetown University School of Foreign Ser- 
vice, died on June 4 at the age of fifty-six years. 
He was one of the original members of the fac- 
ulty of the Foreign Service School, which was 
anized in 1919. 


Dr. WytHe F. Moreneap, for forty years 
professor of English at Roanoke College, died 
on June 6 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


org 


Dr. ABRAM GusTAV SCHULMAN, for the past 
, 


eight years associate professor of art at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, died on June 2 at 
the age of fifty-four years. 


PRESIDENT CLARENCE L. PHELPS, of the Santa 
Barbara, Calif., State College, submits a record 
for transfer of students from other colleges to 
the Santa Barbara institution which he believes 
ean not be surpassed by any college in the 
There are 849 regular students in the 
Of these more than 22 per cent. came 


country. 
college. 
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in by transfer this year. More than 36 per cent. 
of all the students in the institution have entered 
by transfer at some period in their college course. 
Transfers for this year came from 19 junior e¢o|- 
leges, three teachers colleges and 14 other eo}- 
legiate institutions. According to present indi- 
cations, approximately half the student body 
will be transfers at the opening of the college ‘ 
the fall. 


1 


THE restoration of Oviedo University, reduced 
to a blackened shell during the revolution of Jas; 
October, is being accomplished as a result of 
combined activities of Ramon Perez de Ayala, 
Spanish Ambassador in London, and Sir George 
D. Grahame, British Ambassador in Madrid 
Mainly through Sir George’s efforts, the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Leeds and the University 
College of Nottingham united in sending valu- 
able gifts of books for the library of the new 
Oviedo University, at present temporarily housed 
in a college. 


THE Italian correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association writes: “Some 
ago Dr. Giacinto Boseo suggested that, 
after university professors have occupied a chair 
a certain number of years, they be promoted to a 
higher rank. Recently Professor Taddei of Flor- 
ence called attention to the difference in the 
preparation and the activities of a professor 


time 


whose teaching is solely ex cathedra and the 
work of the professor whose duties include the 
active demonstration of fundamental principles. 
The surgeon, for example, is not ready to occupy 
a chair until he is at least 45 years of age, and 
he can not ordinarily be a good demonstrator 
of surgical technic after he has passed the age 
of 70. On the other hand, a professor of law, 
of pure science or of languages may be a fairly 
good instructor at 28 and may continue to teach 
at the age of 75. Hence it is desirable, in the 
event of any reforms introduced in university 
professorships, that a distinction be made, from 
the standpoint both of salary and of morale, be- 
tween professors of theoretical subjects and 
those who must combine active demonstration 
with instruction ex cathedra. The latter pro- 
fessorships require at least ten years more of 
preparation than the former and can not be con- 
scientiously held, by reason of diminished phys- 
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eal efficiency, up to the present age limit of 75, 
whieh is too high for such subjects.” 


FELLOWSHIPS and scholarships for 1935-36 
ers College, Columbia University, which have a 
value of $19,800, have been announced by Dr. 
Paul R. Mort, director of the school. The re- 
cipients of the awards were: Professor Earl W. 
Anderson, of Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio; Professor George W. Hartmann, of Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa.; 
James H. McBurney, instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Joseph E. 
Gibson, superintendent of schools, McComb, 
Miss.; John A. Rorer, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Charles L. Lee, student at 
Teachers College; Irving Cheyette, instructor 
n Lineoln Sehool, Teachers College; Rose E. 
Lammel, of the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Col.; Grant Rahn, principal, 
Shorewood Junior High School, Milwaukee, 


Wis.; Luey Kangley, head of department of 
English, State Normal School, Bellingham, 


Wash.; Miss Margaret Patterson, student at 
Teachers College. 

A CONFERENCE on school attendance and 
pupil adjustment will be held from July 29 to 
at Cornell University by the New 
York State Education Department and the Cor- 
nell University Graduate School of Education. 
The conference will open with an organization 
meeting on the afternoon of July 29. The next 
day the topie, “The School Representative and 
His Work—A Study of Procedures,” will be 
discussed, with Dr. R. H. Jordan, of Cornell 
University, as chairman. On July 31 the con- 
ference will consider the subject, “The School 
Representative and Health Problems,” with Dr. 
Dean F. Smiley, of the State Education De- 
partment, as chairman. This discussion will be 
continued the next day with Henry J. Gideon, 
director of compulsory education, Philadelphia, 
Pa., as chairman. On August 1 Charles L. 
Mosher, director of the attendance and child 
accounting division of the department, will be 
chairman when the topic, “School and Com- 
munity,” will be considered. At each of these 
sessions leaders in this field of educational ser- 
vice in New York and other states will discuss 
the phases of child accounting procedures. 


August 2 
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A REPORT of the investigating committee ap- 
pointed by the Texas House of Representatives 
states that of the $41,412,651 of Texas munici- 
pal bonds held by the state permanent school 
fund, only 70 per cent. are of par value and 
more than $1,000,000 of the bonds are actually 
worthless. Sharp criticism was voiced in the 
report to the practise of buying refunding 
bonds out of the school fund. During the 22- 
month peried to May 1, 1935, the State Board 
of Education purchased $4,485,863 of refund- 
ing bonds, allegedly against the strong counter- 
recommendation of the state auditor. The 
board holds $30,000,000 of school bonds. The 
practise of investing school funds in refunding 
bonds of school districts in poor financial eon- 
dition without proper investigation was also 
criticized. 

Dr. Davin E. WerGLEIN, Maryland Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction, has issued a regu- 
lation to the effect that no person, unless a native 
of the United States or a naturalized citizen, will 
be allowed hereafter to take any professional ex- 
amination for appointment in the publie school 
system. Dr. Weglein pointed out that it had 
always been an unwritten rule of the Depart- 
ment of Education that only natives or natural- 
ized persons could become connected with it pro- 
fessionally. 


THE Board of Higher Education of New York 
City recently adopted resolutions making uni- 
form appointment and promotion procedure, 
salary grades, schedules and schedule conditions 
in Hunter, City and Brooklyn Colleges. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up new salary 
schedules and schedule conditions to take effect 
on September 1, and to draw up rules on quali- 
fications for appointment and the procedure to 
be followed in making initial appointments, in 
granting salary increments and in making pro- 
motions. 


THE teacher-training course of the School of 
Fine and Applied Arts of the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will be extended next Septem- 
ber from three years to four in order to meet the 
new state requirements. Under the 1936 certi- 
fication regulations, New York State will require 
four years of training beyond high school for 
license as public schoo] teacher of art. 
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“A BrpvioGraPHy of Bibliographies and Sum- 
maries in Education” will be published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company in the autumn of 1935. 
It is being prepared by Dr. Walter S. Monroe, 
director of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois, and by Dr. Louis Shores, 
director of the Library School, George Peabody 
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College for Teachers. The work will be selectiy, 
for the period prior to 1910, and comprehensive 
from 1910 to July 1, 1935. Thereafter, bibjj. 
ographies and summaries will be included in the 
Education Index as a regular feature. 
tions as to arrangement and inclusions are jp 


Sugges- 


vited. 


DISCUSSION 


COLLEGE HANDBOOKS 


AMERICAN colleges have been so generally cut 


to a pattern that it is not surprising to find much 


of their educational machinery and many campus 
This is peculi- 
The college 


devices thoroughly standardized. 
arly true in the field of publication. 
catalog was scrutinized nearly a quarter of a 
century ago by the Carnegie Foundation, and 
many of its traditional absurdities were pointed 
out. Yet to-day there is almost no college catalog 
which does not contain material which is justified 
only by tradition, and a worthless tradition at 
that. Yearbooks, or student annuals, encouraged 
in their continuance by administrations because 
of advertising value, have been even more tradi- 
tion-bound, both in contents and in management, 
to their own hurt. But the purpose of this brief 
article is to point to another campus publication 
that is bound and defined by tradition rather 
than by common sense; I refer to the so-called 
“Student Hand-Book.” 
festation this is a little book bound in cloth or 


In its commonest mani- 


imitation leather, approximately 5 inches high 
by 3 inches wide, containing all data relating to 
campus life and activities which may presum- 
ably be important for incoming freshmen to 
know. 

In its common manifestations also it is made 
under the direction of the campus Young Men’s 
Christian like 
and distributed free to incoming students, usually 
mailed to them at their homes in advance of their 
It is, as a result, a curious 


Association, or a organization, 


arrival at college. 
mixture of propaganda in behalf of a welfare 
organization, an advance piece of advertising for 
the college, tending to hold the student to his 
announced purpose of attending in the fall, an 
administrative forewarning of academic and 
social rules that must be obeyed, and a kind of 


ballyhoo for athleties, other student activities 
and college spirit in general. 

Some handbooks perform all the functions 
indicated Some go further and list 
courses and student rosters and in other ways 
overlap the functions of the college catalog 
Some do not attempt nearly so much. Most of 
them are illustrated. 

So tradition-bound are these little books and 
so blindly has one institution accepted the recipe 
passed along by others that they are standardized 
in shape, appearance and (allowing for the vari- 
ations I have described) in contents. 

This standardization has been intensified, of 
course, just as in the case of the student annual, 
by commercial houses which exist now for the 
sole purpose of producing them. Such concerns 
have presses which turn them out one after an- 
other for various colleges, and thus by quantity 
production are able to underbid local printers. 
But this very quantity production means that 
each college must adopt a standard size of page, 
a standard type, and generally conform to pat- 
tern. These wholesale manufacturers offer ex- 
pert counsel to inexperienced undergraduate 
printing committees (as in the case of college 
annuals) and are thus able to lead their clients 
into adoption of the standard form, and even to 
persuade them that they are following their own 
devices, and meeting the local need in the best 


above. 


possible fashion. 

About eight years ago at Syracuse University 
the campus Young Men’s Christian Association 
was abandoned in favor of a more liberal and 
inclusive direction of religious and social welfare 
work on the campus, thus leaving the “Student 
Hand-Book” an orphan, and a rather anemic 
foundling at that. The writer, faced with the 
administrative task of fathering and feeding 1t, 
made certain preliminary inquiries. 








First, a student editorial board was arbitrarily 
selected by ealling for student applicants and 
nicking from them the two who by experience 
in high school or college seemed best fitted to 
undertake an editorial and publishing task. 
Then they were asked to find out the extent of 
student need and desire for such a book. Sev- 
eral hundred students were stopped and ques- 
tioned on the campus as they went about their 
daily business. It was discovered that not one 
earried a “Student Hand-Book” upon his person. 
In fact, no student could be found who admitted 
that he would ever wish to have one at hand or 
to be eaught dead with it concealed about him. 
The “Student Hand-Book,” in fact, connoted in 
the student mind either welfare propaganda or 
an unsophisticated freshman interest in easily 
ascertainable facts. 

Argument against such a student point-of- 
view would be useless; and there seemed to be no 
reason why a college administration should at- 
tempt to defend any other thesis. One deduc- 
tion then was inevitable. Why manufacture a 
hook in a size to fit a masculine vest pocket, when 
that size Was most expensive to manufacture, 
offered a page so small as to make tabulated 
facts difficult to display and photographs too 
small for clearness, if no vest pocket would ever 
be called upon to hold it? 

The next step was to ascertain what facts stu- 
dents would like to have in a hand-book or desk- 
book, and what data the administration would 
really want to have immediately available to all 
students. That inquiry resulted in a table of 
contents greatly altered from the traditional one. 
It included blank pages for simple record of 
receipts and expenditures; a time budget and a 
cash budget; blank pages for fixed engage- 
ments; a space for important addresses and 
telephone numbers; lists of all campus organi- 
zations with their student officers and headquar- 
ters and telephone numbers; athletic schedules 
and other advance programs of student activi- 
ties; rules governing eligibility; rules governing 
relationship between student tenants and land- 
lords of approved houses; and certain adminis- 
trative rules with which the student must be 
acquainted in order to avoid conflict with author- 
ity and to find himself conforming to student- 


maintained traditions. 
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The size of the book was determined by two or 
three considerations. It must be large enough 
to contain what is necessary, in clear type. It 
must be so small as to take up little space on the 
desk, and be handily available; it might as well 
have dimensions which printers find most eco- 
nomical to print. Under a certain size, manu- 
facturing cost increases. 

The ultimate decision was in favor of a book 
6 inches high by 44 inches wide. A stiff rein- 
foreed paper cover was adequate, since it did 
not have the wear and tear of pocket use; and 
the cost was so reduced that 5,000 copies could 
be printed at university expense and one copy 
given free to every student at the time of regis- 
tration, and sent out in advance to enrolled fresh- 
men, at a total cost which was less than that 
incurred by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation to issue a book free to freshmen alone. 
Incidentally, such a book could be made by a 
local printer quite as cheaply as by some distant 
concern offering quantity production only in the 
old conventional handbook form. 

At Syracuse the new “Student Desk-Book” 
relieves the college catalog of several tasks in- 
consistent with a catalog’s true purpose. By 
placing a desk-book in the hands of each student 
at the opening of every year, the administration 
has provided itself with adequate means to in- 
form every enrolled person as to the contractual 
relationship between student and university and 
the obligations resting upon each. Since the 
administration is interested in the continuance 
of such a publication, there is no reason why its 
format should be dictated by some printing 
establishment a thousand miles away, or by an 
unreasonable tradition maintained by an indefi- 
nite number of campus chapters of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

BurGes JOHNSON 

UNION COLLEGE, 

ScHENECTADY, N. Y. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE: A STUDY IN 
CONTRASTS 


A University Comedy (or Tragedy?) in Three Acts 
(Seript assembled from unrelated sources) 
ACT I. Theory 

A UNIVERSITY CHANCELLOR speaks: 
“What we need is teachers. ... We need 
teachers with power to vitalize facts and to make 
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them live in the minds of students. . . . Let me 
repeat that we need teachers. We need the man 
who has in him the born power, or consecration, 
by which facts live when he touches them; who 
has thought and felt his subject, fusing it with 
his personality until his looks, actions and words 
have power to make students recreate their own 
worlds. The words of such a teacher are more 
than facts; they are the voice of an ideal... . 
How can we get good teachers—always better 
teachers? We can get what we want, if we 
want it hard enough. If we really want great 
teachers we can get them. The time has come 


when colleges should seek good teaching as 
a need greater than money.’”—John G. Bowman, 
University of Pittsburgh, “Teachers Wanted,” 
Journal of Higher Education, I: 13-16, Janu- 


ary, 1930. 


ACT II. 


Practice 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS speaks: 

“On June 30, 1934, Ralph E. Turner, Asso- 
ciate Professor of History at the University of 
Pittsburgh, was informed that he had been dis- 
missed from the faculty of the University. 

The Chancellor spoke freely concerning Dr. 
Turner. He prefaced his remarks by saying 
that he liked him, and that he regarded him as 
an able scholar and one of the ten best teachers 
at the University of Pittsburgh. . . . Chancellor 
Bowman gave the following explanation of what 
The University 
was just starting another campaign for money 
to complete the Cathedral of Learning and he 


and the Trustees did not want to be embarrassed 


he meant by ‘political reasons.’ 


by the undesirable publicity which they feared 
might be caused by Dr. Turner’s dismissal. . . . 
In the light of the great preponderance of the 
evidence, the members of the Committee are of 
the unanimous opinion that Dr. Turner’s dis- 
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missal was an unjustifiable termination of } 
Likewise they are of the unanimoy 


1s 


opinion that the manner of his dismissal withoy: 


services. 


any hearing, together with the concealment of 
the dismissal decision reached on March 2, fo|- 
lowed by a renewal contract on May 9, with no 
notice of dismissal until June 30 is without jus. 
tification. Since 1921, the year he assumed 
the Chancellorship of the University, personne! 
changes on the faculty have been many and econ- 
tinuous and the number of outright dismissa]s 
alarmingly large. According to the records jn 
the office of the Secretary of the University 
eighty-four men of professorial rank have left 
the University during the last five years. The 
number of instructors dismissed was very large. 
The evidence shows that in this list were many 
able scholars who would have remained but for 
the insecurity of tenure and the absence of bona 
fide freedom. . . . The record supports the tes 
timony of the professors that dismissals are de- 
termined by whims and ecaprice.”—Bulletin 
the American Association of University Pro 
fessors, XXI: 224, 232, 236, 248, 250, March, 
1935. 

ACT ITI. 


Anti-Climax! 
THE FACULTY speaks: 

“The University of Pittsburgh will offer a com- 
posite course in the ‘Security of the Teacher’ 
during the six weeks session, which begins on 
July 1.”—News item in SCHOOL AND Sociery, 
41: 502, April 13, 1935. 


Moral 
“Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 
—Pope’s Essay on Man. 


Curtain 


Water Crossy EELLS 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PRINCIPLES OF MORAL EDUCATION 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF PORTUGAL 


THE laws of Portugal dealing with elementary 


education have been assembled in a code en- 


titled, “Legislacao do Ensino Primario” (684 


pages, 1933). Special consideration has been 
given to moral education by prescribing a course 
of study and proposing certain principles and 
procedures which seem to merit our attention. 
They are summarized in paragraphs which ap- 
pear as follows in their English dress. 
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‘he teacher of morality and civics should not 
fine himself to presenting rules and ex- 

mples. It is necessary to arouse enthusiasm 

the noble of truth, 

spiritual beauty and to kindle magnanimous im- 

pulses in the child. 

When children enter school they have a gen- 


ideals kindness and 


eral idea of good and evil and many of them 
nderstand the moral principles derived from 
but all 
always very superficial and vague. 


ideas are 
On the other 
hand, there are children who possess only the 


instruction, these 


religious 


capacity for goodness and evil, because no moral 
instruction has been given to them. 

In consequence of these facts a very grave re- 
sponsibility rests upon the teacher in preparing 
these children for meeting their social obliga- 


t 


upon it depends the future of the nation and the 


ions. This instruction is so important that 
welfare of humanity. 

The all the noble 
impulses of the children and commend such 


teacher should stimulate 


actions as are in harmony with sound morals. 
He should avoid definitions and memory work 
assigned to pupils as well as a thoughtless re- 
It is absolutely necessary to 
lead the pupils to appreciate the beauty of 
moral preeepts and to awaken in them a vital 
admiration for noble deeds and a natural aver- 
The instructor should 


hearsal of duties. 


sion to vieious eonduct. 
rely principally on example. 

Impressions received in the responsive minds 
of children are fixed indelibly. For this reason 
as far as possible children should be spared 
scenes of vice and horror and pictures of misery 
and degradation. Noble examples of patriotism, 
heroic devotion, perseverance, fidelity, neigh- 
borly love, triumph of truth and justice ought 
to be presented in the schools. 

It is essential that the teacher be an example 
to his pupils in rectitude of behavior, sincerity, 
nobility of intentions and gentleness in de- 
Without the moral force that results 
from rigorous fulfilment of duty and from the 
practice of his own precepts no educator can by 
any means accomplish his mission nor deserve 


meanor. 


the confidence of patrons or of the state. 
The objective of the earnest educator should 
be to train the moral life of the children so that 
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when they become adults and are separated into 
different groups by creeds and opinions, they 
may still retain embedded in their nature proper 
It is 
in this consciousness of duty that all men ean 


This is 


sentiments of moral worth and nobility. 


join in fulfilling the mission of life. 
the true purpose of moral education. 

The instructor will teach the children eleanli- 
ness, system and good manners. He will ex- 
plain that neatness and courtesy are the peculiar 
characteristics of a well-educated man. 

In the second year the narratives and stories 
should be explained but not in a way that will 
The 


teacher will choose subjects that yield examples 


destroy their essence and _ simplicity. 


of duties in family life. There is the beginning 
of civie education, for the practice of these 
duties is essential in acquiring the qualities of 
good citizenship. 

In the third-year class the instructor will de- 
velop in the children’s minds love for work and 
benevolent and kindly tendencies. He will urge 
the benefits of orderliness, health and economy. 
He will teach the child to be moderate and to 
realize the ills that arise from intemperance and 
rashness. The teacher will encourage the child 
in the choice of all that is just and reasonable, 
stimulating courage, self-control, self-confidence, 
faith in the future and in the triumph of justice 
and truth. 

Subjects for intimate conversations can be 
drawn from history (preferably national his- 
tory), from works on the lives of heroes of toil 
and virtue, from stories both fictional and his- 
torical. Care should be taken to make their 
moral signification obvious. 

In the fourth year the instructor will present 
ideas about the nation and the state. He will 
teach that authority is an absolute necessity, for 
without it the state would be destroyed by an- 
archy. The principle of authority is established 
by law which deserves absolute respect when its 
provisions do not contradict conscience. Having 
a consciousness of his duties the pupil should 
correct his deficiencies and strengthen his good 
intentions by the practice of good deeds. Herein 
consists self-education. For the sake of the com- 
mon welfare he should guide his conduct, respect 
justice and exercise charity. 
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The teacher should present to his pupils the 
idea of justice, knowing that validity of law 
arises essentially and naturally from the doc- 
Private rights are limited by 


trine of duty. 


the rights of others; thus morality establishes a 
just balance between right and duty. 

Charity does not consist merely of the help 
which one renders in. performing a good deed; 
it demands also compassion for suffering, cour- 
tesy, a tact that 
others, and makes one receive with reluctance a 
This also de- 


spares the sensitiveness of 
benefit that is in fact accepted. 
mands the love of our neighbor, skill in dis- 
the 
self in sacrificial acts. 

Thus the idea of human solidarity is estab- 
lished which if well understood and practised 
This sense of 


covering unfortunate and a revelation of 


would bring universal happiness. 
membership in the human family results natu- 
rally in a thoughtful consideration for all eivil- 
ized peoples. Attention should be given espe- 
cially to our sister republic, Spain, and our 
abiding affection should go out to Brazil, which 
with Portugal forms a single nationality that 
exhibits a vitality of race with most brilliant 
traditions. 

In bringing out information about Portugal 
the teacher should arouse in the pupils a pro- 
found respect for the national flag, the symbol 
of a fatherland crowned with glory. Even if 
Portugal is but a small corner of Europe in the 
Iberian Peninsula, the Portuguese have a right 
to lift their heads because no one can tear up 
the pages of their history. Portugal still pos- 
sesses a rich colonial dominion which places us 
among the principal nations of the world. 
Every one should understand us or, better yet, 
should harbor a sentiment toward us such as the 
Portuguese name deserves. 

A eonsciousness of this national worth should 
make one consider how he ean lessen offensive 
pride, particularly in the presence of strangers. 
We should regard madness for 
any one under the impulse of revolt or cowardice 


it as eriminal 


to harbor the idea of Portugal losing its inde- 
pendence. 
If morality is the force that directs one in the 


practise of duty, civic education is that part of 


morality which prepares the citizen to fulfil his 
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obligation to his country. Thereby the superior 
importance of moral education in the primary 
school ean be fully understood. 

The program for this instruction should he 
set up in a brief outline, but the teacher should 
not limit the study of morality to the hours re- 
served for this purpose, but should improve al! 
occasions, such as lessons in reading, history and 
the sciences, for citing examples and principles 
of conduct. In this way moral education wij] 
accompany all instruction and will accomplish 
its mission most effectively in the primary school, 


H. L. Latnan 
CHARACTER RESEARCH SERVICE, 
CHICAGO 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AND THE LEGISLATURE 


EIGHTEEN members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California, protesting a bill pending 
in the California Legislature, raised a furore, 
the echoes of which still are ringing in the State 
Capitel and the halls of learning at Berkeley, 
The proposed law is known as Assembly Bill No. 
107, “An act relating to advocating the over- 
throw of government by force, violence or other 
unlawful means.” 

This pending measure would make it a felony 
to advocate the overthrow of government, pub- 
lish or distribute any material advocating the 
overthrow of government, to organize or aid in 
organization any body which has for its aim the 
overthrow of government, to attend a meeting 
at which overthrow of government is advocated, 
to permit the use of any room for such a meet- 
ing, to teach in any private or public schoo! any 
plan which advocates the overthrow of govern- 
ment, to display a red flag or symbol as advocacy 
of the overthrow of government, and to possess 
or transport any material wherein the overthrow 
of government is advocated. 

A group of University of California profes- 
sors, protesting the passage of the bill, sent a 
telegram to Assemblyman Charles W. Lyon, of 
Los Angeles County, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Assembly, and one of the 
authors of the bill. Assemblyman Frank G. 
Martin, also of Los Angeles County and likewise 








one of those whose name is given as a sponsor of 
the bill, telegraphed to President Robert G. 
Sproul, asking him if he were aware that the 
tel vram had been sent and inquiring if the tele- 
, sent to the Judiciary Committee repre- 
sented the attitude of the administration of the 


rran 


university. 

President Sproul replied, quoting a statement 
read by him to the academic senate of the uni- 
versity: “The University of California is the 
creature of the State and its loyalty to the State 
will never waver. It will not aid nor will it 
condone actions contrary to the laws of the 
State.” He expressed his abhorrence both of 
communism and fascism and his belief in the 
democracy on which this nation has been built. 
He assured Mr. Martin that the professors who 
signed the protest did so wholly as individuals. 
Assemblyman Martin followed his letter with a 
telegram, asking President Sproul to appear 
before the Assembly Judiciary Committee to 
explain the attitude of the university. The 
president was unable, because of previous en- 
vagements, to do so, but he addressed a letter to 
Chairman Lyon of the Committee, as follows: 


April 24, 1935 
Honorable Charles W. Lyon 
Chairman, Assembly Judiciary Committee 
State Capitol 
Sacramento, California 
Dear Mr. Lyon: 

Assemblyman Frank G. Martin has asked me to 
address a letter to you as Chairman of the Assembly 
Judiciary Committee, setting forth the attitude of 
the administration of the University of California 
toward Assembly Bill 107, and its reaction to the 
telegram of vigorous protest sent to your Commit- 
tee by eighteen professors, acting as individuals. 
These may be stated briefly as follows: 

We are unalterably opposed to those who would 
change our social system or form of government by 
But in days when men are beset 
and insecurity, bitter conflicts of 
thought are generated, and legislation inevitably 
reflects a tendency to coerce and prohibit. This is 
not, in our opinion, the way to serve liberty or 
establish confidence. We must steadfastly set our 
faces against those who act to destroy peace and 
order; but we neglect the lessons of history if we 
attempt to prevent free men from stating their 
beliefs and from ‘‘ peaceably assembling.’’ We are 
disposed to believe that Assembly Bill 107 and 


force or violence. 
by poverty 
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others of its type go too far in this direction and 
would tend, therefore, to destroy that Americanism 
which they are designed to conserve. 

As to the members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity who protested Assembly Bill 107, they did not, 
of course, and could not, represent the faculties as 
a whole any more than I ean. But they did repre- 
sent the tradition of academic freedom and were, 
I am sure you will agree with me, acting within 
their rights as citizens. Whatever may be said for 
or against the proposed measure, there is nothing 
in their protest to indicate that they, individually 
or as a group, believe that the government should 
be overthrown by violence, or by any other means. 
Moreover, I am sure that these eighteen men and 
women are thoroughly loyal to the State and Nation 
and that their teaching is not in the slightest degree 
subversive of either. 

I am sorry not to be able to discuss these issues 
with you personally, for I am confident from past 
experience that we could come to a much better 
understanding in that way. I hope, however, that 
this brief statement, together with the material 
which I have furnished to Assemblyman Martin, 
will serve to clear the atmosphere, in which there 
is at present far too much heat and far too little 
light. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT G. SPROUL (signed) 


recommenda- 
tion by the committee to the assembly. The 
press of the state took up the matter and edi- 


The bill was refused “Do Pass” 


torials were about equally divided between those 
who supported the stand of the professors and 
those who condemned them for protesting a bil 
“which is intended to stamp out communism.” 
Editors who supported the professors did so on 
the ground either that they were citizens with a 
right to express opinion or that as professors it 
was their duty to point out fallacies in pending 
legislation. Those who condemned them did so 
on the ground that inasmuch as they protested 
the bill, which would prevent violent overthrow 
of government, they favored such overthrow. 
Pending in the legislature was the budget of 
the university, which Governor F. F. Merriam 
had set at the same figure as was granted two 
years ago when a 20 per cent. cut was given the 
institution. The university has asked for a 10 
per cent. increase, about $1,337,000 more than 
last biennium. The Assembly Ways and Means 
Committee, through a sub-committee, one of 
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which was Mr. Martin, had investigated the need 
of the university for this increase, and was re- 
After 
the eighteen professors had sent the telegram of 


ported to have been favorably impressed. 


protest, however, threats were freely made about 
the State Capitol that the university would be 
punished by having its proposed increase 
refused. 

When Assembly Bill 107 was tabled by the 
Assembly Judiciary Committee, after several 
acrimonious hearings, it beeame evident that it 
would have to be amended greatly before it 
would obtain consideration. Assemblyman Mar- 
tin then addressed a letter to President Sproul 


and the Regents of the university, suggesting 
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that a hearing be held by them, with the Stasa 
Supreme Court and the Attorney General sitting 
as umpires, to determine whether or not “th 
classroom is being used to promote patriotism 
or revolutionary force and violence.” In the 
letter he admitted he does not know whether oy 
not there are subversive interests at work in the 
University of California, but says as a friend 0; 
the institution this should be determined. 

In the meantime the public and the press haye 
cooled off on the whole situation, and Assembly- 
man Martin’s latest suggestion has aroused byt 
mild interest, even in those papers which hay: 
been most ardent in condemning the action of 
the eighteen professors.—A Correspondent. 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILDREN AT THE MOVIES 


Is the cinema really meeting the needs of the 
coming generation in giving them the recreation 
which it should be particularly fitted to pro- 
vide? If not, what practical suggestions can 
be given to the cinema industry, and to com- 
petent bodies interested in the social aspect of 
this question, in order to bring about the de- 
sired change? 

The British Home Office has been taking a 
close and active interest in these questions, 
which have been receiving the attention of the 
League of Nations during the last few days, and 
have been freely discussed at Geneva. Many 
new facts have been brought to light, and views 
have been presented, notably by the British 
delegate, which depart from the orthodox im- 
pressions of the influence of the cinema on the 
minds of Great Britain’s attitude 


has been, in brief, that there is a great need for 


the young. 


special reereational films for children as dis- 
tinct from educational, and that, while an effort 
is being made to solve the financial problems 


associated with the preparation and presenta- 


tion of such “recreational” films, something 
more definite should be done to stimulate the 
production of “family” films than is at present 
the case. 

When this question was put upon the agenda 
of the League Child Welfare Committee a year 
ago, S. W. Harris, of the British Home Office, 


was appointed rapporteur on the subject. Dur- 
P} i 


ing the past 12 months Mr. Harris, with the 
assistance of the League Secretariat and the 
State Departments of 11 nations, has assem 
bled material which indicates that, while the 
importance of the questions has been full) 
appreciated, the recreational films for youth 
have not received much practical attention. 

The reports just presented to the League 
Committee show how widely patronized are the 
cinemas of the world by the youth of the various 
nations—even by children under five years of 
age. <A careful inquiry among over 21,(00 
children in the County of London has proved 
that of this number nearly 9 per cent. go to ¢! 
cinema twice a week, 30 per cent. once a week, 
48 per cent. at irregular intervals and 13 per 
cent. not at all. Elsewhere in Great Britain 
even more striking figures were obtained. At 
Dundee about 80 per cent. of the children go 
once weekly or even more frequently; at Gala- 
shiels the proportion going at least once weekly 
is 75 per cent. At Edinburgh 69 per cent. of 
the children of nine years and upwards go at 
least weekly. 

The United States statistics show that 11,000,- 
000 children under 14 are in weekly attendance 
at cinemas. In a Chicago study group it was 
found that 90 per cent. went to the cinema reg- 
ularly, of whom 64 per cent. attended on an 
average once or twice weekly. Figures provided 
by the Japanese Ministry of Education, how- 
ever, show that only among the boys of primary 
schools in large cities is there a tendency to 
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frequent regular attendance at the cinema. In 
the attendance of children at the cinema 
stated to be on the inerease; in Denmark, on 
-he other hand, children do not form a large 
rt of the cinema audience, owing to relatively 
sh prices and to the absence of special provi- 
sions for ehildren. 


Mr. Harris, in his covering report, discusses 
the question of the effect of the cinema on the 


itais 


mentality and conduct of children and states 
there are frequent traces in the replies 

m various nations of the belief, which seems 

die hard, that so far as the young are con- 
erned the film is a source of all evil. Actually 

ons of children attend the cinema every 
week apparently without disaster, and in spite 
if much that may be undesirable there can be 

) doubt that on a balance the social effect has 
heen for good rather than for evil. 

Mr. Harris adds, however, that he appreciates 
how unsatisfaetory the present position is from 
the point of view of children, and how much re- 
mains to be done to make the best use of this 
instrument of healthy entertainment. A care- 
ful inquiry made among London school children 
some time ago is quoted which shows that 
whereas the morally questionable element in 
films is ignored by children of school age, and 
in fact bores them, children are often frightened 
at the films and the fear remains with them and 
causes dreams. This evil is so frequently men- 
tioned as to leave no doubt of its existence. 

The British Government delegate to the 
League Child Welfare Committee summed up 
the situation as follows: 

There is ample evidence that the average 
cinema does not provide adequately for the 
needs of children and that the best solution of 
what is really an urgent question lies in the pro- 
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It is de- 
sirable that the energies of publie authorities 


duction of special films for children. 


and voluntary bodies should be directed to ex- 
periments in the organization of special per- 
formances, with a view to the discovery through 
experience of the most practical methods of 
providing for the needs of the young. These 
experiments should extend to the production of 
films 
through and with the cooperation of commercial 


of a recreational character preferably 
firms. 
ciple that the needs of children are different 
from those of adults, truism though it may be. 

As it is not practicable to exclude children en- 
tirely from the ordinary cinemas, Mr. Harris 
suggests that the interest of adults and of the 


The starting point should be the prin- 


family as a whole must be taken into account. 
Hence the importance of films for the family as 
well as specifically for children. 

The League Child Welfare Committee will 
draw international attention to this question, 
which is considered to be vital to the well-being 
of children throughout the world. The praec- 
tical problem to be solved seems to be to dispel 
the tradition among producers that extravagant 
methods of production are essential for success 
even in this large and special field. For the 
moment the “Silly Symphonies” and Mickey 
Mouse—deseribed in the report as works of 
genius—would appear to stand alone. Only a 
few of the children’s classics have been drawn 
upon. The development, too, of cinemas where 
patrons can be assured at all times of pro- 
grams suitable for the whole family is proposed 
as a means of establishing the cinema in its 
rightful position as a family entertainment. 
Here, it is suggested, may be found perhaps the 
most practical line of approach to the problem. 
—League correspondent of the London Times. 


REPORTS 


ADULT EDUCATION! 

PROGRESS in education customarily has been 
associated with the birth of new ideas about 
education. Steady improvement through the 
years has justified this faith. Those interested 
_1 Excerpts from the annual report of Morse A. 
Vartwright, direetor, delivered at the first general 


session of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, held on May 20 in Milwaukee. 


in education, professional and lay persons alike, 
have come to expect and even to like radical 
departures from the usual. 

Edueation progresses not alone by the birth 
of ideas but by the death of certain of them as 
well. It is just as essential to progress in edu- 
cation that old ideas should die as that new ones 


should be born. This benign mortality affords 
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the system of checks and balances by which 


reasonableness is maintained. It provides the 


means of preservation of educational sanity. 


PROPAGANDA AND EDUCATION 


Propaganda for political and for commercial 
purposes is on every hand, and even govern- 
ments have descended to its use in the name of 
education. The American is accustomed to such 
manifestations, however, and he does not fear 
them. He has a canny habit of considering the 
source of education and applying necessary per- 
sonal discounts. And in the main in this country 
he has had a bulwark upon which he could rely. 
That bulwark has been the public tax-supported 
schools. Resistant to exploitation and on the 
whole fairly successful in that resistance, the 
public schools have maintained a tradition of 
unpartisanship that constitutes their most price- 
less attribute. 

It is with gratification that we note the ap- 
proaching end of a new educational idea born in 
the years of the depression. Foredoomed to die 


while it was still young, nevertheless this par- 
ticular idea, fed by the hysteria of the depres- 
sion, gained credence in quarters ordinarily given 
over to eareful thinking. We pen a brief obitu- 
ary in passing, trusting that our observations 
may be heard amid the last gasps of the expiring 
formula by which our lives were to have been 
made over; amid the wailing, the gnashing of 
teeth and the self-flagellations of the diminishing 
body of watchers and mourners. The justifica- 
tion for giving special attention to what after 
all has proved to be only a passing phase of 
American educational development is to be found 
in the somewhat dizzying realization that the 
successful growth and maturing of this now dy- 
ing idea would have meant inevitably the death 
and destruction of whatever quality of open- 
mindedness that adult edueation idea has stood 
for. In the world of education, reincarnations 
are not unheard-of, and it may be well to ex- 
amine this idea as it showed itself during its 
brief life in the case it should become necessary 
to recognize it in a new form in the future. 
And what was this idea? Stripped of verbiage 
and stated baldly in the words of its own pro- 
genitors, it was this: “The school is and should 


be an agency for social action.” 
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Those who fathered this idea were edyca: 
vastly interested at the time in what they termeq 
They were t} 
gentlemen who looked forward confidently to « 
a task that. 
in their estimation, could be performed with 


governmental and social reform. 
reorganization of the social order,” 


delay and according to specifications which they 
felt themselves competent to draw up, as one 0; 
them was heard to say, “in a two or three day 
conference.” 

In short, these gentlemen educators were ex 
tremists, the proponents of “isms” and “ologies” 
that they fondly believed would transform oy} 
Whether 


with 


social institutions. their faith 


allied 


their ideas were much alike. 


with “fascism” or “communism,” 
Carried away by 
their enthusiasms, they so far forgot their 
fessional loyalty and allegiance to edueat 


ideals that they were wholly willing to see 


educational system utilized for non-educationa! 


purposes. These gentlemen cast aside, in on 
reckless gesture, the conventional black robes of 
their academic profession and reached for th 


bright scarlet togas of a pseudo-statesmanship 


Epucators Nor ACCEPTED AS POLITICAL 
LEADERS 


The theory that schoolmasters should dictate 
governmental and social policies seems seldom 1 
have been in high favor either in our own coun- 
try or in other countries. Statesmen as a rul 
have not come from the ranks of the professors 
Public confidence does not for long extend t 
those whose lives in the main have been spent in 
the make-believe world of the classroom. This 
lack of confidence on the part of the public is 
clearly indicated in the popular attitude toward 
the current “brain trust.” Unfortunately the 
public responds to certain qualities of leadership 
that have little to do with educational equipment 
of the leaders. For many years leaders of the 
people have come from professions and vocations 
other than that of the school teacher, and there 
is little reason to believe that a departure from 
such practice will ensue even as a result of the 
somewhat frantic efforts of the educational law- 
givers to induce a change. 

It is to be suspected that the publie’s decision 
rests upon a distrust of the schoolmaster and 4 
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armly held belief that he is not qualified to take 
leadership in governmental and social action. It 
- pot the intent here to weigh the question of 
how well founded such a distrust may be. There 
.; much to be said on both sides, and the final 
answer probably never will be determined. But 
the fact remains; the decision of the public has 
heen made; and the educator-statesman has op- 
portunity now to retire, with what grace he can 
muster, to his own realm of education. 

Under what conditions shall he be received 
hack into the educational circle? Surely the 
fundamental question of whether or not the 
school is an ageney for social action must be 
jecided before these knights-errant, so long tilt- 


ino 


highly important even if somewhat limited area. 


in alien fields, return to do battle again in a 


ScHoout 18 SoctaL, Not PROPAGANDISTIC, 
AGENCY 


Is it not important that education should once 
and for all settle this question of what the school 
really is and should be? The school is a social 
ageney and an important one. But is it an 
agency for social action? It may well be an 
agency for the preparation of people for social 
action. But intelligent social action is depen- 
dent upon a thorough understanding not of one 
but of many sides of a given publie question. 
The quality of open-mindedness in teaching—an 
honest effort on the part of the teacher to strive 
against indoetrination—will, more and more, 
become the gauge of success in teaching. 

It is not necessary that students, of whatever 
age, should be led by the teacher to believe. It 
is necessary that they should be led to under- 
Experiences of life will mold beliefs. 
Inheritance, economic status, legal justice or in- 
justice—a thousand happenings of daily life 
condition belief. It is the concern of the educa- 
tor only to see that these outside factors over 
which he has no control are allowed to operate 
on the individual in the light of that individual’s 
fullest possible understanding of the forces at 
work in the social structure. 

In no subdivision of education is it so neces- 
sary clearly to understand this principle of free- 
dom from forced belief or action as in that relat- 
ing to the adult. Schools of the future are to be 
adult centers as well as centers for the education 


stand. 
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of children. Schoolmen, whether they weleome 
the prospect or not, are to be faced with the 
educational leadership of mature persons like 
themselves, who will jealously challenge any 
claim at all on the part of the leader and teacher 
to translate the process of acquiring knowledge 
and understanding into one of social movement. 


= * . * . 


Commenting on the Federal emergency edu- 
cational program financed by the FERA at the 
rate of about $2,400,000 a month, Mr. Cart- 
wright said: 


The program is not on the whole distinguished 
for its high quality, although it has improved dur- 
ing the last year as a result of an appropriation for 
supervision and teacher-training. The limitations 
imposed by the prescribed selection of teachers and 
leaders from the relief rolls is almost an insuperable 
difficulty. 

It is quite clear that the unwilling partnership 
between relief authorities 
does not work out. 


and school authorities 
School authorities are public 
officers and as such may be held accountable. If 
state and local school authorities were freed from 
dependence upon the Relief Administration and 
could have the benefit of the advisory assistance 
which might be afforded by a strong staff at the 
United States Office of Education and by state, 
city and county adult education councils and com- 
mittees, there is reason to hope that the quality of 
the Federal emergency effort would be vastly im- 
proved. 
taken to produce such improvement it seems likely 
that adult education will be done a costly and harm- 
There can be no excuse for the 
Federal Government’s mishandling of education 
and particularly the education of adults, even when 


Unless effective measures can be under- 


ful disservice. 


done in the holy name of relief. 


Mr. Cartwright reported the continuance of a 
number of adult education projects throughout 
the country that have been initiated or aided by 
the association. Among these are such widely 
varied activities as: Forums for a discussion of 
eurrent problems held in public schools in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Springfield, Massachusetts; 
the National Occupational Conference, an or- 
ganization for the furtherance of educational 
and vocational guidance; the Institute of Rural 
Economies at Rutgers University, to promote a 
better understanding of economic issues affecting 
agriculture, and an experiment in training teach- 
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ers and leaders for adult groups at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Research sponsored by the association that has 
resulted or will result in publications ineludes a 
survey of ten years of adult education; a study 
of adult interests; an inquiry into the place of 
science in adult education; a study of music in 


adult life; a study of educational activities in 
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Civilian Conservation Corps Camps; an exper 
ment in the actual production of simplified lia 
ing materials; a study of the readers’ adyic, ° 
service of the New York Public Library, 1, 
addition, reports have been published on vari | 
aspects of the work of the adjustment seryjep 
an experiment in adult guidance sponsored 
the association. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HOW ACADEMICALLY APT ARE COL- 
LEGIATE COLLEGE STUDENTS?! 

As a result of emergency measures taken by 
governmental agencies in the field of education, 
collegiate centers have been set up in various 
advantageous locations to make junior college 
training possible for qualified students, who are 
financially unable to attend other higher insti- 
tutions of learning. New York state students, to 
take advantage of this opportunity, must be 
high-school graduates with a Regents average of 
at least 75 per cent. (or its equivalent for those 
who come from other states). 

One of these centers was established at Buf- 
falo under the auspices of the State Teachers 
College. The students at this center were com- 
pared with students at the University of Buffalo, 
which draws its student body from approxi- 
mately the same territory. Seventy-seven per 
cent. of the entrants at the former institution, as 
compared with 73 per cent. of the latter, come 
from Buffalo high schools; 18 per cent. and 15 


per cent., respectively, are drawn from the neigh- 
boring suburbs; and the remainder are residents 
The center has a few 
more students from technical high schools and 


of more distant places. 


private schools than the university. However, 


the latter has twice as many out-of-town students. 

A comparison of the two groups was first 
made on the basis of Regents average. This 
measure has been found? to predict college work 
at the University of Buffalo better than any 


1 This study was made possible through the co- 
operation of Chester A. Schoenborn, business di- 
rector, Buffalo Collegiate Center. A grant from the 
General Education Board allowed the preparation 
of this manuscript as part of a larger study of the 
articulation of high school and college. 

2M. E. Wagner, ScHOOL AND Soctrety, 40: 367- 
368, 1934. 


other measure studied. Moreover, the center 
restricts registration on the basis of Regeps< 
grades, making this comparison particularly ap 
propriate. The average of the two groups 
the same: 80.65 (S.D. 5.5) and 80.67 (S.D. 46 

for the university and the junior college, respec. 
tively. The boys are slightly better at the latter 
school, but the girls at the university balance ¢} 


score. The university has almost twice as man) 


TABLE I 


A COMPARISON OF REGENTS AVERAGE OF UNIVER 
SITY OF BUFFALO AND COLLEGIATE 
CENTER STUDENTS 





Per Per 
cent. | cent, 
90 and 
above 
85-89 
80-84 
75-79 ‘ o. y F 33.2 
70-74 | 14.7 
65-69 P 4 ‘ 1.0 


|} 99 
a 


98.1 

















entrants with a Regents average below 75 per 
cent. This may be accounted for, at least in 
part, by the fact that the center accepts very few 
students with a Regents average of less than 
seventy-five. On the other hand, the center has 
less students with an average of above 55 per 
cent., which may be due to the practice of pro- 
viding very superior high-school students with 
scholarships, paying part or all of their tuition 
at the university. 

On the Ohio State University Psychological 
Test, Form 17, students at the Buffalo Center 
are markedly superior to the Ohio College Asso- 
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n norms; 80 per cent. equal or exceed the 
ian score. However, the Buffalo Center stu- 
rank exaetly ten points lower at the median 

n those from the University of Buffalo; 85 
er cent. of whom equal or exceed the median of 
tho Ohio College Association norms. Data are 
presented in Table II, showing that both of 


these groups are highly selected urban students. 
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selected from the city’s high-school graduating 
classes, whose average rank would be 5.0 (S.D. 
1.67). 

Summarizing the data on academic aptitude 
for collegiate center and university students, the 
latter group were found slightly superior on the 
Ohio State University Psychological Test norms 


and on place in graduating class. However, ex- 


TABLE II 


PERCENTILE SCORES ON THE OHIO STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 








| 10 | 20 | 25 | 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 | 70 | 75 | 80 | 90 
‘niversity of Buffalo eo | 79° ; 94 wy “99 | 103 | 113 | 125 136 148 | 160 169 184 
Buffalo Coll. Center 71 | 87 | 91 94 | 100 | 115 | 124 | 136 | 141 | 148 | 160 
0. C. A. norms 51 | 62 | 66 71 | 80 | 88 | 99 | 110 | 118 | 127 | 148 
Syracuse Center 77 | 89 | 93 98 | 105 | 115 | 126 | 137 | 145 | 154 | 170 
Syracuse University 7 | 82 88 94 | 102 | 112 | 121 | 132 | 138 | 144 | 162 




















Smith® reported that center students under the 
auspices of Syracuse University exceed the Ohio 
State norms and also the more highly selected 
Syracuse University norms. The Buffalo Center 
students are very closely comparable to the 
Syracuse Center group. They have exactly the 
same median, although they rank slightly lower 
at the quartile points. 

A comparison of the two institutions for stu- 
dent rank in high-school graduating class (for 
all students graduating from Buffalo secondary 
schools) reveals the university a half of a unit 
better than its neighbor college. When rank in 
class is transmuted into standard units* of one- 
half sigma value each ranging from zero to ten, 
with the latter as the high end of the scale, the 
mean seore for students at the Junior College is 
5.4 (S.D. 1.7) and at the private institution 5.9 
(S.D. 1.9). These differences are not significant. 
The center students constitute a more homo- 
group on this measure as well as on 
grades. It would seem that Buffalo 
College students as a whole are not highly 
cept for a narrower distribution of ability, the 


reneous 


Regents 


3 Harry P. Smith, ScHoon anp Society, 41: 134— 
136, 1935. 

4C. L. Hull, Journal of Applied Psychology, 6: 
385-390, 1922. 


two groups were alike on the New York State 
Regents average, the most prognostic of these 
measures in judging college success. A compari- 
son of the position of the center students on the 
three measures would lead one to suspect a higher 
level of motivation on their part. That is to say, 
if linguistically (as measured by the Ohio State 
University Psychological Test scores), the uni- 
versity students are superior and yet their high- 
school aecomplishment (Regents average) is 
identical, less application would be expected of 
this group than of those at the center. 

The ages of the two groups are the same, aver- 
aging eighteen years and one month at high- 
school graduation for the students at both col- 
leges. A few more collegiate center students 
finish high school in three years; 6 per cent., as 
compared with slightly less than 2 per cent. for 
all Buffalo high schools.° This factor may be 
noted as the superior student® tends to spend less 
time in high school. The number of students en- 
gaged in gainful employment is nearly equal. 
Jones’ found 41 per cent. of the students at the 


5 Eunice Strabel, ‘‘The Three-Year High School 
Graduate,’’ Ed.M. Thesis, School of Education, 
University of Buffalo, 1935. 

6 Ruth E. Eckert, University of Buffalo Studies, 
9: 11-49, 1934. 
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University of Buffalo working for wages, and at 
the Collegiate Center, 50 per cent. of the men 
and 38 per cent. of the women report themselves 
employed. 

The entrants at both colleges were very similar 
on various socio-economic factors. Sixty-four 
per cent. of the parents of Collegiate Center stu- 
dents are native-born, as compared with 50 per 
eent. of university students. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the former and 71 per cent. of the latter 
come from homes in which English, exclusively, 
is spoken. Seventeen per cent. and 18 per cent., 
respectively, have fathers in the professional 
group, as contrasted with 12 per cent. for Buf- 
falo’s total population. Fourteen per cent. more 
fathers of university students (12 per cent. and 
26 per cent.) belong to the managerial group 
(superintendents, contractors, bankers, and the 
like). This, together with the fact that students 
at the center can not afford tuition at a regular 
college, would indicate that they may lack not 
only finances, but possibly cultural advantages 
as well. The fathers of both tend to have more 
education than the mothers; 75 per cent. of the 
parents report at least a grammar school educa- 
tion, while only 12 per cent. of the fathers and 
5 per cent. of the mothers are college graduates. 

More students at the Collegiate Center are 
planning to enter the professions than had 
fathers in this group. As a group, they plan to 
enter about fifty different occupations, ranging 
from medicine to stenography. The largest per- 
centage planning to enter any one field (17 per 
cent. of the men and 40 per cent. of the women) 


are preparing to become teachers. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The center students are as a group supe- 
rior to all high-school graduates on Regents 
average and place in high-school graduating 
class as well. Furthermore, a definitely larger 
percentage completed high school in three years 
or less; the average number of years spent in 
high school for the group was four, whereas all 
high-school graduates spend on the average more 
than four years in secondary school. 

(2) They are slightly inferior to students at 
the University of Buffalo on the Psychological 





7E. S. Jones, University of Buffalo Studies 8: 
1-87, 1930. 
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Examination and on rank in graduating Class, 


Since this mea. 
sure is the most indicative of college aptitude 


though not on Regents grades. 


and success, it is felt that the center students 
may be expected to do work comparable to that 
of the students at the University of Buffalo, 

(3) Students at the center are a more homo. 
geneous group according to all three measures 
than those at the university for two reasons— 
(1) the least successful high-school graduates 
are refused admission at the center and (2) the 
most successful high-school graduates win sehol- 
arship aid and so attend private colleges. 

(4) Comparison of socio-economic measures 
show that the two student bodies are remark- 
ably similar, except for the financial straits indi- 
cated by one group being in attendance at an 
emergency center, together with a definitely 
smaller percentage of this group having fathers 
in a managerial occupation. 

EuNICcE STRABEL 


THE BUFFALO COLLEGIATE CENTER AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
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